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| T E Engliſh Language hath been much 
| cultivated during the laſt two hundred 
| years. It hath been conſiderably poliſhed and 
1 refined; ifs bounds have been greatly enlarged ; 
its energy, variety, richneſs, and elegance, have 
been abundantly proved, by numberleſs trials, 
in verſe and in proſe, upon all ſubjefs, and 
in every kind of ſtyle: but, whatever other 
improvements it may have received, it hath 
made no advances in Grammatical Accuracy. 
Hooker is one of the earlieſt writers, of con- 
derable note, within the period above-men- 
tioned : let his writings be compared with the 
beſt of thoſe of modern date; and, 1 be- 
lieve, it will be found, that in correftneſs, 
A 2 pro- 
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propriety, and purity of Engliſh ſtyle, he hath 
hardly been ſurpaſſed, or even equaled, by any 
of bis ſucceſſors. | 

It is now about fifty years, fince Doctor 
Swift made a public remonſtrance, addreſſed to 
the Earl of Oxford, then Lord Treaſurer, | 
concerning the imperfeft State of our Lan- 
guage; alleging in particular, © that in many | 
<« inſtances it offended againſt every part of | 
& Grammar.” Swift muſt be allowed to have | and 
been a goed judge of this matter; to which he | Hly 1 
was himſelf very attentive, both in his own || pe 
writings, and in his remarks upon thoſe of wills 
bis friends: he is one of the moſt correct, and || T' 
perhaps the beſt, of cur proſe writers. In- 21% 
deed the juſtneſs of this complaint, as far as 1 Jimpl, 
can find, hath never been queſtioned; and yet. be a 
no effetiual method hath hitherto been taken Ample 
to redreſs the grievance, which was #he ob- Out er 
jelt of it. | „ 

But let us confider, how, and in what ex- The 
tent, we are to underſtand this charge brought b 4 5 
againſt the Engliſh Language: for the Author ©! Une 


ſeems not to have explained himſelf with ſuf- Subſta 
| | fitien nor 4 


„CCC v 
Fcient clearneſs and preciſion on this bead. 
4 Does it mean, that the Engliſh Language, as 
it is ſpoken by the politeſt part of the nation, 


and as it ſtands in the writings of our moſt 
28 approved authors, often offends againſt every 
ba part of Grammar ? Thus far, 1 am afraid, 
nany | rhe charge is true. Or does it further imply, 


+ of | that our Language is in its nature irregular 

and capricious; not hitherto ſubjeft, nor ea- 
 fily reducible, to a Syſtem of rules? In this 
| reſpef?, I am perſuaded, the charge is wholly 
ofe of | without foundation. | | 
The Engliſh Language is perhaps of all the 
In- Preſent European Languages by much the maſt 
ſimple in its form and conſlruction. Of all 
do the antient. Languages extant That is the moſt 

Simple, which is undoubtedly the moſt antient 
but even that Language itſelf does not equal 
the Engliſh in ſimplicity. 

The words of the Engliſh Language are per- 
haps ſubjeff to fewer variations from their 
original form, than thoſe of any other. Its 
Subſtantives have but one variation of Caſe ; 
ficien nor have they any diftinition of Gender, be- 
5 5 | A 3 fide 


bat ex- 
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/ fide that which nature hath made. Its Ad- 
jeftives admit of no change at all, except that 


which expreſſes the degrees of compariſon. All 
the poſſible variations of the original form of 
the Verb are not above ſix or ſeven; whereas 
in many Languages they amount to ſome hun- 
dreds: and almoſt the whole buſineſs of Modes, 
Times, and Voices, is managed with great eaſe 
by the aſſiſtance of eight or nine commogious 
little Verbs, called from their uſe Auxiliaries. 
The Conſtruction of this Language is ſo eaſy 
and obvious, that our Grammarians have 
thought it hardly worth while to give us any 
thing like a regular and ſyſtematical Syntax. 
The Engliſh Grammar, which hath been laſt 
preſented to the public, and by the Perſon beſt 
qualified to have given us a perfect one, com- 
priſes the whole Syntax in ten lines : for this 
reaſon; ** becauſe our Language hes ſo little 
ce inflexion, that its conſtruction neither requires 
* nr admits many rules. In truth, the 
eaſier any ſubject is in its own nature, the 
harder is it to make it more eaſy by explana- 
tion; and nothing is mere unneceſſary, and at 
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the ſame time commonly more difficult, than ts 
give a demonſtration in form of a propoſition 
almoſt ſelf- evident. 

It doth not then proceed from any peculiar 
irregularity or difficulty of our Language, that 
the general practice both of ſpeaking and writ- 
ing it is chargeable with inaccuracy. It is 
not the Language, but the practice, that is in 
fault. The truth is, Grammar is very much 
neglected among us: and it is not the difficulty 
of the Language, but on the contrary the ſim- 
plicity and facility of it, that occaſions this 
neglect. Were the Language leſs eaſy and 

ſimple, we ſhould find ourſelves under a neceſſity 
of ſtudying it with more care and attention, 
But as it is, we take it for granted, that we 
have a competent knowledge and ſtill, and are 
able to acquit ourſelves properly, in our own 
native tongue : a faculty, ſolely acquired by 
uſe, condutted by habit, and tried by the ear, 
carries us on without reflexion ; we meet with 
no rubs or difficulties in our way, or we do 
not perceive them; we find ourſelves able to 
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go on without rules, and we do not jo much co 


as ſuſpect, that we ſtand in need of them. Idi 
A Grammatical Study of our own Lan- 
guage makes no part of the ordinary method of | 
inſtruction, which we paſs through in our 
childhood ; and it is very ſeldom that we ap- 
ply ourſelves to it afterwards. Yet the want 
of it will not be effettually ſupplied by any 
other advantages whatſoever. Much prac- 
tice in the polite world, and a general ac- 
quaintance with the beſt authors, are pood 
helps , but alone will hardly be ſufficient : wwe 
have writers, who have enjoyed theſe ad- 
vantages in their full extent, and yet cannot 
be recommended as models of an accurate ſtyle. 
Much leſs then will what is commonly called 
Learning ſerve the purpoſe ;, that is, a criti- 
cal knowledge of antient Languages, and much 
reading of ancient authors; the greateſt Critic 
and moſt able Grammarian of the laſt age, | 
when he came to apply his Learning and. his 
Criticiſm to an Engliſh Author, was frequent- 
ly at a loſs in matters of ordinary uſe and 
| common 
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common conſtruction in kis own Vernacular 
Idiom. 

But perhaps the Notes ſubjoined to the fol- 
lowing pages will furniſh a more convincing 
argument, than any thing that can be ſaid 
here, both of the truth of the charge of Inac- 
curacy brought againſt our Language, as it 
ſubbhiſts in Pradtice; and of the neceffity of in. 
veſtigating the Principles of it, and ſtudying it 
Grammatically, if we would attain to à de 
degree of till in it. It is with reaſon ex- 
pelled of every perſon of a liberal education, 
and it is indiſpenfably required of every one 
who undertakes to inform or entertain the 
public, that he ſhould be able to expreſs bin- 
ſelf with propriety und accuracy. It will 
evidently appear from theſe Notes, that our 
beſt authors have committed groſs miſtakes, 
for want of a due knowledge of Engliſh Gram- 
mar, or at leaſt of a proper attention to the 
rules of it. The examples there given are 
ſuch as occurred in reading, without any very 
curicus or methodical examination: and they 
might eaſily have been much increaſed in num- 


ber 
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ber by any one, who had leiſure or phlegm 
enough to go through a regular courſe of read- 
ing with this particular view. However, 1 
believe, they may be ſufficient to anſwer the 
purpoſe intended; to evince the neceſſity of the 
Study of Grammar in our own Language; 
and to admoniſh thoſe, who ſet up for au- 
thors among us, that they would do well to 
conſider this part of Learning as an object 
not altogether beneath their regard. 

The principal defign of a Grammar of any 
Language is to teach us to expreſs ourſelves 
with propriety in that Language; and to en- 
able us to judge of every phraſe and form of 
conſtruct ion, whether it be right or not. The 
Plain way of doing this is, to lay down rules, 
and to illuſtrate them by examples. But, be- 


fide ſhewing what is right, the matter may be 


Further explained by pointing out what is 
wrong. Iwill not take upon me to ſay, whe- 
ther we have any Grammar, that ſufficiently 
inſtructs us by rule and example; but I am 
ſure we have none, that, in the manner here 
attempted, teaches us what is right by ſhew- 
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ing what is wrong; though this perhaps may 
prove the more uſeful and effeftual method of 
inſtruction. 

Beſide this principal deſign of Grammar in 
our own Language, there is a ſecondary uſe to 
which it may be applied; and which, I think, 
is not attended to as it deſerves: the facili- 
tating of the acquiſition of other Languages, 
whether antient or modern. A good founda- 
tion in the General Principles of Grammar is 
in the firſt place neceſſary for all thoſe, who 
ere initiated in a learned education; and for 
all others likewiſe, who ſhall have occaſion to 
furniſh themſelves with the knowledge of mo- 
dern Languages. Univerſal Grammar cannot 
be taught abſtrafedly : it muſt be done with 
reference to ſome Language already knewn 
in which the terms are to be explained, and 
the rules exemplified. The learner is ſuppoſed 
to be unacquainted with all, but his native 
tongue; and in what other, conſiſtently with 
reaſon and common ſenſe, can you go about to 
explain it to him? When he has a competent 
knowledge of the main principles of Grammar 


il 
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in general. exemplified in his own Language; 
be then will apply himſclf with great advan- 
tage to the ſtudy of any other, To enter at 
once upon the Science of Grammar, and the 


fendy of a foreign Language, is to encounter 


two difficulties together, each of which would 
be much leſſened by being taken ſeparately and 
in its proper order. For theſe plain reaſons, 
a competent grammatical knowledge of our 
own language 1s the true foundation, upon 


which all Literature, properly ſo called, ought 


to be raiſed. If this method were adopted in 


our Schools; if children were firft taught the | 
common principles of Grammar, by ſome ſhort * 
and clear Syſtem of Engliſh Grammar, which 
happily by its fimplicity and facility is per- 
haps fitter than that of any other Language 
for ſuch a purpoſe; they would have ſome 
notion of what they were going about, when 
they ſhould enter into the Latin Grammar; | 
and would hardly be engaged ſo many years, as | 
they now are, in that moſt Irc ſome and difficult | 
part of Literature, with ſo much labour of | 


the 
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the memory, and with ſo little aſſiſtance of 
the underſtanding. 


A deſigu ſomewhat of this kind gave occa- 


ion to the following little ſyſtem, intended 


merely for a private and demeſtic uſe. The 
chief end of it was to explain the general 
principles of Grammer, as clearly and in- 
telligibly as poſſible. In the definitions, there- 
fore, egſineſs and perſpicuity bave been ſome- 
times preferred to logical exactneſs. The com- 
mon diviſions have been complied with, as far 
as reaſon aud truth would permit. The known 
and received terms have been retained ; ex- 
cept in oue or two inſtances, where others of- 
fered themſelves, which ſeemed much more 


ſignificant. All diſquifitions, which appeared 
to bave more of ſubtilty than of uſefulneſs in 


them, have been avuided. In à word, it wes 
calculated for the uſe of the learner, eveu of 
the loweſt claſs. Thoſe, who would enter 
more deeply into this Subject, will find it fully 
aud accurately handled, with the greateſt acute- 
1% of inveſtigation, perſpicuity of explica- 
Fiou, and elegance of method, in a treatiſe 

intitled 
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intitled HERMES, by James Harkis, E/q, 
the moſt beautiful and perfeft example of 
Analyſis, that has been exhibited fince the 
days of Ariſtotle, 

The author is greatly obliged to ſeveral 
Learned Gentlemen, who have favoured him 
with their remarks upon the firſt Edition, 
which was inaced principally deſigned to pro- 
cure their affiſtance, and to try the judgement 
of the public. He hath endeavoured to weigh 
their obſervations, without prejudice or par- 
tiality; and to make the beſt uſe of the lights, 
which they have afforded him. He hath been 
enabled to correct ſeveral miſtakes; and en- 
couraped carefully to reviſe the whole, and to 
give it all the improvement which his preſent 
materials can furniſh. He hopes for the con- 
tinuance of their favour, as be is ſenſible 
there will ſtill be abundant occaſion for it. 


A ſyſtem of this kind, ariſing from the col- 


leftion and arrangement of a multitude of | 


minute particulars, which often elude the moſt | N 
careful ſearch, and ſometimes eſcape obſerva- | 
tion when they are moſt obvious, muſt always | 

4 ſt and | 
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75 fand in need of improvement. It is indeed 

of be neceſſary condition of every work of buman 

the art or ſcience, ſmall as well as great, to ad- 

* wvance towards perfedion by flow degrees; by 

ral 2 approximation, which, though it ſtill may 

him carry it forward, yet will certainly never 
jon, Ering it to the point to which it tends, 
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GRAMMAR. 


RAMMAR is the Art of rightly 
expreſſing our thoughts by Words. 
Grammar 1n general, or Univerſal Gram- 
mar, explains the principles, which are 
common to all languages. 
The Grammar of any particular Lan- 
guage, as the Engliſh Grammar, applies 
hoſe common principles to that particular 
language, according to the eſtabliſned uſage 
and cuſtom of it. | 
Grammar treats of Sentences; and of 


he ſeveral parts, of which they are com- 
Pounded. | 


B Sentences 
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4 

Sentences conſiſt of Words; Words, of 
one or more Syllables ; Syllables, of one or A 
more Letters. the 
So that Letters, Syllables, Words, and by a 
Sentences, make up the whole ſubject of 
Grammar. In 


„ TRA AS 


LETTER is the firſt Principle, | 
I leaſt part, of a Word. | 
An Articulate Sound is the ſound of the 
human voice, formed by the organs ot IF: 
ſpeech, ; 


N ist ine 
A Vowel is a ſimple articulate ſound, | 8 
Alſo to 

formed by the impulſe of the voice, and by 5 
the opening only of the mouth in a parti- by iy 


cular manner. The 
A Conlonant cannot be perfectly founded IF... 


3 * ill be 
by itſelf; but joined with a vowel forms} "ap 
f 7 

a compound articulate found, by a parti- , - 
cular motion or contact of the parts of the 8ix ; 


mouth. 


A Dipk- N nde- 
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Kar. | 
of A Diphthong, or compound vowel, is 
2 the union of two or more vowels pronounced 


oa by a ſingle impulſe of the voice. 


& of 


1 
” 


In Engliſh there ate twenty-ſix Letters. 


A., a; B, b; C, c; D, d; E, e; F, f; 
15.8: 8, by 14-3; 1s K; kt Lih M, m; 
N, n; O, o; P, p; Q: q; R, r; 8, f; T, t; 
uz V, v; W. W; X, x; I, y; 2. 2. 
F., and v, are conſonants; the former 
Having the ſound of the ſoft g, and the latter 


of the ö hat of a coarſer f: they are therefore in- 


ms Os 


le, or | 


rely different from the vowels i and u, and 
ist inct letters of themſelves; they ought 
Aſo to be diſtinguiſhed from them, each by 
peculiar Name z the former may be called 
2, and the latter vee. 

The Names then of the twenty-ſix letters 
ill be as follows: 4, bee, cee, dee, e, ef, gee, 
Pech, i, ja, ka, el, em, en, o, pee, cue, ar, eſs, 
a parti e, 4, vee, double u, ex, y, zad. 

; of rhe Six of the letters are vowels, and may be 
Dip. unded by themſelves; a, e, i, 0, u, y. 

B 2 E is 


ſound, | 


ind by | 
| partl- 
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| forms| 
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E is generally ſilent at the end of a word; |} 
but it has its effect in lengthening the pre- pre 
ceding vowel, as d, hide: and ſometimes the 
likewiſe in the middle of a word; as, un- it i: 
grateful, retirement. Sometimes it has no 
other effect, than that of ſoftening a pre- 
ceding g: as, lodge, judge, judgement ; for wht 
which purpoſe it is quite neceſſary in theſe 6 at a 
and the like words. | 

Y isin ſound wholly the ſame with i; and ng 
is written inſtead of it at the end of words; calle 
or before i, as flying, denying : it is retained 7, J, 
likewiſe in ſome words derived from the ting 
Greek; and it is always a vowel [ 1 }. J. T 


[1] The ſame ſound, which we expreſs by the ini-} ; 
tial y, our Saxon Anceſtors in many inſtances ex- 
preſſed by the vowel e; as eoer, your: and by the conſc 
vowel i; as i, yew; iong, young. In the word ye, Mall be 
the initial y has preciſely the ſame ſound with 2 in the Y 
words view, lieu, adieu: the i is acknowledged to be i 
Vowel in theſe latter; how then can they, which ha 


the very ſame ſound, pothbly be a Conſonant in thi PA ] 
former? Its initial ſound is generally like that of „gli 
in. hire, or ee nearly: it is formed by the opening 0 he ſ⸗ 
the mouth, without any motion or contact of th N this 


parts: in a word, it has every property of a Vowe 
and not one of a Conſonant. | 72 


vord; 2 
e pre- 
2times |: 
Ss, un- 
1as no times like a ſingle . 
a pre- 
t; for 
1 thele | 

4, K, p, 4, t: others very imperfectly, mak- 
13; and 4 


words: | called Semi-vowels, or Half-vowels, I, m, u, 
etained 7. , 53 the firſt four of which are alſo diſ- 


om the 


. 1 tinguiſhed by their names in the Alphabet; 
y e* "thoſe of the former all beginning with a 


ances ex- 
d by the 
word ye, 
th i in the 
ed to be 
which ha. 
ant in tt 
that of 
b pening 0 
act of tb 
f a Vowe 
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I is either a vowel, or a diphthong ; its 
proper ſound is the ſame as the Italian 2, 
the French ou, or the Engliſh oo : after o, 
it is ſometimes not ſounded at all; ſome- 


The reſt of the letters are conſonants ; 
which cannot be ſounded alone: ſome not 
at all, and theſe are called Mutes; , c, d, 
ing a kind of obſcure ſound ; and theſe are 


tingutſhed by the name of Liquids. 
The Mutes and the Semi-vowels are diſ- 


conſonant, bee, cee, &c.; thoſe of the latter 


all beginning with a vowel, ef, el, &c. 


X is a double conſonant, compounded 
of c, or &, and 5. 

2 Gn not tq be a double conſonant in 
Engliſh, as it is commonly ſuppoſed : it has 
he fame relation to s, as v has to 7, being 
| thicker and coarſer expreſſion of it. 


B 3 H is 
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His only an Aſpiration, or Breathing : 
and ſometimes at the beginning of a word 
is not ſounded at all; as, an hour, an honeſt | A 
man. 

C is pronounced like &, before a, o, 4; i. b 
and ſoft, like , before e, i, y: in like man- . 
ner 2 is pronounced always hard before a, be - 
„ 4; ſometimes hard and ſometimes loft | 
before i, and y; and for the mol} part ſoftÞ 
before e. 

The Engliſh Alphabet, like moſt others, | 
is both deficient and redundant; in ſome} main 
caſes, the ſame letters expreſſing different J rally 
ſounds, and different letters expreſſing the Jliqui 
lame lounds. | Sz mr 
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r . BL 8:4 
A either ſim- 1 0 


4 ple or compounded, pronounced by 
a ſingle impulſe of the voice, and conſtitut- 
ing a word or part of a word. 


as the 


Spelling is the art of reading by naming. 725 
WO 
the letters ſingly, and rightly dividing word: BK 


inte 
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into their ſyllables. Or, in writing, it 1s the 
expreſſing of a word by its proper letters. 
In ſpelling, a ſyllable in the beginning or 


it be followed by x; or by two or more 
conſonants : theſe are for the moſt part to 
be ſeparated ; and at leaſt one of them al- 
ways belongs to the preceding ſy liable, 
when the vowel of that ſyllable is pro- 
4 nounced ſhort. Particles in Compoſition, 
though followed by a vowel, generally re- 
main undivided in ſpelling. A mute gene- 
rally unites with a liquid following; and a 
liquid, or a mute, generally ſeparates from 
Ja mute following: le and re are never ſe- 
parated from a preceding mute. Exam- 
ples: ma-ni-ſeſt, ex-e-cra-ble, un e-gual, 
miſcap- ply, diſ-tin-guifh, cor-reſ-pon-ding. 
But the beſt and eaſieſt rule, for dividing 
the ſyllables in ſpelling, is to divide them 
as they are naturally divided in a right pro- 
unciation ; without regard to the derivation 
of words, or the poſſible combination of con- 
onants at the beginning of a ſyllable. 
B 4 WORDS, 


ner ſim- 
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ORDS are articulate. ſounds, uſed | 

by common conſent as ſigns of ideas : 

or notions. [ 

1 There are in Engliſh nine Sorts of Words, : 

i or, as they are commonly called, Parts off 

Speech. 
1. The ARTICLE 3 prefixed to ſubſtan-| 

tives, when they are common names off exT 

things, to point them out, and to ſhew how unt 

far their ſignification extends. of 1 
2. The SuBsTANTIVE, or Noun ; being 

| the name of any thing conceived to ſubſiſt/ 

i or of which we have any notion. 

3. The PRONOUN ; ; ſtanding inſtead of , 


7 
the noun, "i 
| to expreſs the quality of it, ben 
| 5. The Vern; or Word, by way ol £9 
eminence z ſignifying to be, to do, or ti : 
ſuffer, | per 


| 
| hs £ he ApJEcTIveE ; added to the nous 
| 
|| 
| 
6. Th 
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6. The ApverB; added to verbs, and 
alſo to adjectives and other adverbs, to 
expreſs ſome circumſtance belonging to 

them. | 

s, uledF 7. The PxrPOSTHTIoN; put before nouns 

of ideas and pronouns chiefly, to connect them with 

; other words, and to ſhew their reiation to 
Words, thoſe words. 
arts offi 8. The CoxnjuxcTion; connecting ſen; 
I tences together. 
ubſtan- 9. The InTErJEcTION ; thrown in to 


mes off expreſs the affection of the ſpeaker, though 
ew how unneceſſary with reſpect to the conſtruction 
of the ſentence. _ 

being 


ſubſilſt/ EXAMPLE, 


I 2 7 2 5 1 2 oh ; 
Ihe power of ſpeech is a faculty peculiar 
8 -® E-—-Y 5 „ 
to man, and was beſtowed on him by his 


tead 0 


he noun 4 . 1 0 4 3 
beneficent Creator for the greateſt and moſt 


way ot 4 2 RE + 6 8 1 
50 excellent uſes; but alas! how often do we 

233 5 1 
pervert it to the worlt of purpoſes ? E 


2 4 
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In the foregoing ſentence, the Words 
the, a, are Articles; power, ſpeech, faculty, 
man, creator, uſes, purpoſes, are Subſtantives; 
him, his, we, it, are Pronouns ; peculiar, 
beneficent, greateſt, excellent, worſt, are Ad- 
jectives; 7s, was, beſtowed, do, pervert, are 
Verbs; moſt, how, often, are Adverbs ; of, 
to, on, by, for, are Prepoſitions; and, but, are 
Conjunctions; and alas is an Interjection. 

The Subſtantives, power, ſpeech, faculty, 
and the reſt, are General, or Common, 
Names of things; whereof there are many 
ſorts belonging to the ſame kind, or many 
individuals belonging to the ſame ſort: as 
there are many ſorts of power, many ſorts of 
ſpeech, many ſorts of faculty, many in- 
dividuals of that ſort of animal called man; 
and ſo on. Theſe general or common 
names are here applied in a more or leſs 
extenſive ſignification; according as they 
are uſed without either, or with the one, or 
with the other, of the two Articles a and 
the. The words ſpeech, man, being accom- 
panied with no article, are taken in their 
| largeſ 
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largeſt extent; and ſignify all of the kind or 
fort ; all forts of ſpeech, and all men. The 
word faculty, with the article à before it, is 
uſed in a more confined ſignification, for 
ſome one out of many of that kind; for 
It is here implied, that there are other facul- 
ties peculiar to man : beſide ſpeech. The 
words power, creator, uſes, purpoſes, with 
the article the before them, (for his Creator 
is the ſame as the Creator of him,) are uſed 


in the moſt confined ſignification, for the 


things here mentioned and aſcertained : be 
power is not any one indeterminate power 
out of many ſorts, but that particular ſort 
of power here ſpecified; namely, the power 
of ſpeech: he creator is the One great 
Creator of man and of all things: the uſes, 
and the purpoſes, are particular uſes and 
purpoles; the former are explained to be 
thoſe in particular, that are the greateſt 
and moſt excellent ; ſuch, for inſtance, as 
the glory of God, and the common benefit 
of mankind ; the latter to be the worſt ; as 
lying, ſlandering, blaſpheming, and the like. 
7 5 N | The 


F 
i 
* 
: 
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The Pronouns, him, bis, we, it, ſtand in- ; 
ſtead of ſome of the nouns, or ſubſtantives, | 
going before them; as, him ſupplies the 
place of man; his, of man's; we, of men, 
implied in the general name man, in- 
cluding all men, (of which number is the 
ſpeaker ;) it, of the power, before men- 
If, inſtead of theſe pronouns, the | 


tioned, 
nouns for which they ſtand had been uſed, 


the ſenſe would have been the ſame; but | 
the frequent repetition of the ſame words | 


would have been diſagreeable and tedious : 


as, The power of ſpeech peculiar to man, | 


beſtowed on mau, by man's Creator, &c. 
The Adjectives peculiar, beneficent, great- 
eſt, excellent, worſt, are added to their ſeveral 
ſubſtantives, to denote the character and 
quality of each, 
The Verbs is, was beſtowed, do pervert, 
ſignify ſeverally, being, ſuffering, and do- 
ing. By the firſt it is implied, that there 


is ſuch a thing as the power of ſpeech, and 
it is affirmed to be of ſuch a kind; namely, 


a faculty peculiar to man: by the ſecond it 


10 


| 


and in- N 


nti ves, 


n, in- 


dious: 


) man, | 


&c. 

 great- 
ſeveral 
r and 


ervert, 
1d do- 
| there 
h, and 
amely, 
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is ſaid to have been acted upon, or to have 


4 ſuffered, or to have had ſomething done to 
es the | 
ff men, | 
in- it, or to do ſomething to it; namely, to 
is the 
men- ; 
s, the | 
1 uſed, | 
>; but 
words | 


itz namely, to have been beſtowed on 
man: by the laſt, we are ſaid to act upon 


pervert it. 

The Adverbs, moſt, often, are added: to 
the adjective excellent, and to the verb per- 
vert, to ſhew the circumſtance belonging 
to them; namely, that of the higheſt de- 
gree to the former, and that of frequency 
to the latter: concerning the degree of 
which frequency alſo a queſtion is made, by 
the adverb Hh added to the adverb eften. 

The Prepoſitions /, 10, on, by, for, placed 
before the ſubſtantives and pronouns, ſpeech, 
man, him, &c. connect them with other 


words, ſubſtantives, ad jectives, and verbs, 


as, Power, peculiar, beſtowed, &c. and ſhew 
the relation which they have to thoſe words; 
as the relation of ſubject, object, agent, 
end; for denoting the end, by the agent, on 


the object; to and of denote poſſeſſion, or 


the belonging of one thing to another, 
| The 


! 
! 
.v 
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The Conjunctions and, and but, connect 
the three parts of the ſentence together; 
the firſt more cloſely, both with regard to | 
the ſentence and the ſenſe; the ſecond con- 
necting the parts of the ſentence, though 
leſs ſtrietly, and at the ſame time W 
an oppoſition in the ſenſe. 

The Interjection alas ! expreſſes the con- 
cern and regret of the ſpeaker; and though 
thrown in with propriety, yet might have 
been omitted, without injuring the con- 
ſtruction of the ſentence, or deſtroying the 
ſenſe. 


. 465 


THE ARTICLE is a word prefixed to 

ſubſtantives, to point them out, and 

to ſhew how far their ſignification extends. 

In Engliſh there are but two articles, a, 

and the: à becomes an before a vowel, y 

and w[2] excepted; and before a ſilent 
preceding a vowel. 


- [2] The pronunciation of y, or ao, as part of a 
diphthong at the beginning of a word, requires ſuch an 


A is 
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m A is uſed in a vague ſenſe to point out 
gwen gone ſingle thing of the kind, in other re- 
ether; Wipes indeterminate : the determines what 
ard to i 3 

1 8 particular thing is meaned. 

— 1 A ſubſtantive, without any article to limit 
ougn Wit, is taken in its wideſt ſenſe: chus man 


refſing jeans all mankind ; as, 
15 The proper ſtudy of mankind is man.“ 
e con- 
Pope. 
hough 7 . | 
here mankind and man may change places, 
t have .: a Hy 
3 vithout making any alteration in the ſenſe. 
a . 7 man means ſome one or other of that 
8 ind, indeſinitely; {he man means, definite- 
y, that particular man, who is ſpoken of: 
he former therefore 1s called the Indefinite, 
| he latter the Definite, Article 3 |. 
ted to 


r. arid ort in the conformation of the parts of the mouth, 
7 . — * 
is does not eaſily admit of the article az before them. 


ends, n other caſes the article an in 4 manner coaleſces 
les, a, ich the vowel, which it prececes: in this, the effort 
wel, y pronunciation ſeparates the article. and prevents the 
| I lagreeable conſequence of a ſenſible hiutus. 

lent 5 5 1 


[3] * And I perſecuted this way unto de death.” 

| Acts xxli. 4. The Apoſtle does not mein any particu» 
wt of a r fort of death, but death in general: the Definite 
ſach an Example: 


A is 


| 
} 


Nebuchadnezzar's words, Dan. iii. 25. And the 
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Example: Nan was made for ſociety, 
and ought to extend his good will to all ne: 


Article therefore 18 improperly uſed, It ought to be 
wnto death, without any Article: agreeably to th- 
Original, a S, Sce alſo 2 Chron, xxxii. 24. 

« When He, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will 
guide you into al truth,” John xvi. 13. That is, 
according to this tranſlation, into all Truth whatſoever, i 
into Truth of all kinds: very different from the mean | 
ing of the Evangeliſt, and from the Original, «©; aac 
rm a0, into all tbe Truth; that is, into all Evange- 
lical Truth. | 

„Truly this was the Son of God.“ Matt. xxvii. $4. 
and Mark xv. 30. This tranſlation ſuppoſes, that th 
Roman Centurion had a proper and adequate notion 
of the character of Jeſus, as the Son of God in a pc-MW © G 
culiar and incommunicable ſenſe : whereas, it is pro- 
bable, both from the circumſtances of the Hiſtory, 
and from the expreſſion of the Original, (vig Ses, 4 
Son of God, or, of a God, not & vos, the Son,) that he 
only meaned to acknowledge him to be an extraor- 
dinary perſon, and more than a mere man; according 
to his own notion of Sons of Gods in the Pagan Theo- 
togy. This is alſo more agreeable to St. Luke's ac- 
count of the ſame confeſſion of the Centurion: 4 Cer 
tainly this was Nunalos, a righteous man ;” not & A 
the Juſt One. The ſame may be obſerved vi 


angus 
rticles 
Unificg 
on 
ramm 
form of the fourth is like he Son of God:“ it rain 


But 


J 
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ſociety, put a man will naturally entertain a more 
11 mer : particular kindneſs for the men, with whom 


zut to be ſWught to be expreſſed by the Indefinite Article, like a 


y to t!' Bon of God ; dH, 4 Oe, as Theodotion very pro- 
£11. 24. Perly renders it: that is, like an Angel; according to 
, he w:i!! Nebuchadnezzar's own account of it in the 28th verſe: 
That ie, MF Bleſſed be God, who hath ſent his Angel, and de- 
arſoever, A vered his ſervants,” See alſo Luke xix. g. 
he mean Who breaks a butterfly upon à wheel ?” N 
6s #2” Bit ought to be, he wheel; uſed as an inſtrument for 
| Erange He particular purpoſe of torturing Criminals : CO 
> _ [{Whakeſpear; | 
XXVII. 4.4 
that the Let them pull all about mine ears; preſent me 
te notion! Death on the wheel, or at wild horſes heels.“ 
{in a pe- © God Almighty hath given reaſon to man to be 
it is pro- light unto him.“ Hobbes, Elements of Law, Part I. 


- Hiſtory, {Whap. v. 12. It ſhould rather be, © to man,“ in 
19 Ses, I neral. ö 

) that he Theſe remarks may ſerve to ſhew the great import- 
extract -· ee of the proper uſe of the Article; the near affinity 
according {ere is between the Greek Article and the Engliſh 
an Theo- efinite Article; and the excellence of the Engliſh 
uke's ac-Nanguage in this reſpect, which by means of its two 
1: «Ce- ricles does moſt preciſely determine the extent of 
© nat Nnification of Common Names: whereas the Greek 
ferved g only one Article, and it has puzzled all tlie 
And the rammarians to reduce the uſe of that to any clear and 
God:“ it main rules. 


but C 5 8 


f 
| 
| 
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joined to Subſtantives in the ſingular nun 
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he has the moſt frequent intercourſe ; and 
enter into a ſtill cloſer union with tbe mail 
whoſe temper and diſpoſition ſuit beſt witlf 
his own.” I The 
It is of the nature of both the articles 0 | pom 
determine or limit the thing ſpoken of: | 
determines it to be one ſingle thing of al — 
kind, leaving it ſtill uncertain which; 5 Wh 
determines which it is, or, of many, which viſe 
they are. The firſt therefore can only Hum 


dubſta 


46 


ber [4]; the laſt may alſo be joined 
Plurals. 
There is a remarkable exception to thi 
rule in the uſe of the Adjectives fer an 
many, (the latter chiefly with the word gr: 
before it,) which, though joined with plu 
Subſtantives, yet admit of the ſingular A 


ticle 4: as, a few men, a great mam men:. 
[4] © A good character ſhould not be reſted in He 
an end, but employed as @ means of doing ftill furt oh 


good,” Atterbury, Serm. II. 3. Ought it not to 
a mean? I haye read an author of this taſte, tb 
compares a ragged coin to a tattered cours. Addiſ 
Dial, I. on Meqals. ual 


1 
e; and 
18 nan 
eſt With | 
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te Told of 4 many thouſand watlike French:“ 
A care-craz'd mother of a many children.” 
Shakeſpear. 
The reaſon of it is manifeſt from the effect, 
ticles 1 which the article has in theſe phraſes: it 
n of : Imeans a ſmall or great number collectively 
z of the taken, and therefore gives the idea of a 
ich; iN Whole, that is, of Unity | 5]. Thus like- 
„ which ie 2 Hundred, a thouſand, is one whole 
only Humber, an aggregate of many collectively 
lar num 
oined | 


[5] Thus the word any is taken collectively as a 
ubſtantive : 
* O Thou fond Mary ! with what loud applauſe 
Didft thou beat heav'n with bleſſing Bolingbroke, 
Before he was what thou wouldit have him be!“ 
Shakeſpear, 2 Hen. IV. 
put it will be hard to reconcile to any Grammatical 
opriety the following phraſe: « Many one there be, 
at oy of my ſoul; There is no help for him in his 
” Pal iii. 2. 
Py 2 many a meſſage would he fend!” 
Swift, Verſes on his own Death. 
He would ſend mary a meſſage,” is right: but the 


n to thi 
feu al 
vord gre 
ith plum 
gular A 
ny men. 


reſted in 


po | eſtion how ſeems to deſtroy the unity, or collective 
i =_ ure, of the Idea; and therefore it ought to have 
OK 0 en expreſſed, if the meaſure would have allowed of 


, 2 the article, in the plural number; ** hou 


ce Te of muſſag es,” 


C2 taken ; 
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36 
taken; and therefore ſtill retains the Article Þ 
a, though joined as an Adjective to a plural] 


Subſtantive ; as, a hundred years [6]. 
For harbour at a thouſand doors they knock'd ; 
Not one of all the thouſand, but was lock'd.” 
Dryden. 
The Definite Article he is ſometimes 


applied to Adverbs in the Comparative and 


Superlative degree; and its effect is to mark 


the degree the more ſtrongly, and to define 
it the more preciſely: as, The more | 
examine" it, the better I like it, I like this 
the leaſt of any.” 


f6] © There were flain of them upon æ thre? 
thouſand men:“ that is, to the number of three thou: 
fand, 1 Macc, iv. 15. About ar eight days :”. that 
18, a ſpace of eight days. Luke ix. 28. But the ex 
preſſion is obſolete, or at leaſt vulgar; and, we may 
add likewiſe, improper : for neither of theſe number 
has been reduced by uſe and convenience into one 
collective and compact idea, like a hundred, and 4 
thouſand; each of which, like à dozen, or à ſcore, i 
are accuſtomed equally to conſider on certain occaſion 
as a ſimple Unity. 
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SUBSTANTIVE: 


= - A SUBSTANTIVE, or Nou, is the Name 
1 of a thing; of whatever we conceive 
in any way to ſub/ft, or of which we have 
| any notion. 

Subſtantives are of two Ges, Proper, 
and Common, Names. Proper Names are 
the Names appropriated to individuals; as 
the names of perſons and places: fuch are 
George, London. Common Names ſtand 
for kinds, containing many ſorts ; or for 
ſorts, containing many individuals under 
them; as, Animal, Man. And theſe Com- 
mon Names, whether of kinds or ſorts, are 
applied to expreſs individuals, by the help 
Wot Articles added to them, as hath been al- 
eady ſhewn ; and by the help of Definitive 
"ronouns, as we ſhall ſee hereafter, 

Proper Names being the Names of indi- 
duals, and therefore of things already as 
eterminate as they can be made, admit not 
of Articles, or of Plurality of number; un- 


C 3 leſs 
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leſs by a Figure, or by Accident: as, when] changir 
great Conquerors are called Alexanders; and This fe 
ſome great Conqueror Az Alexander, or The tonic; 

Alexander of his Age: when a Common k in the 

Name is underſtood, as The Thames, that Þ inſtance 
is, the River Thames; The George, that is, Nit, ) brer 
the Sign of St. George: or when it happens, Þ thing li 


E 


that there are many perſons of the ſameP forms 0 
name; as, The two Scipios. ce; tos 
The 


Whatever is ſpoken of is repreſented asÞboth N 
one, or more, in Number: theſe two manners} Some 
of repreſentation in reſpe& of number areÞthings \ 
called the Singular, and the Plural, Number.Wthe Sir 

In Engliſh, the Subſtantive Singular 1ÞForm : 
made Plural, for the moſt part, by addingſMec. anc 
to it 53 or es, where it is neceſſary for the 1.1 An 
pronunciation: as king, kings ; fox, foxes ;Mikewiſe ar 
leaf, leaves; in which laſt, and many others nd writte 
F 1s allo changed into v, for the ſake of a * 
eaſier pronunciation, and more agreeablc liphthong 
ſound. er hut, th 

Some few Plurals end in en; as, oven vob, ) die 
children, br efBren, and men, women, bh, 2) Th 

changin! 


45, E 3 1 
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hen changing the @ of the Singular into e [7]. 
and Þ This form we have retained from the Teu- 
The tonic; as likewiſe the introduction of the e 
mon] in the former ſyllable of two of the laſt 
that inſtances; weomen, (for ſo we pronounce 
wt is, it,) brethren, from woman, brother 8]: ſome- 
ens, thing like which may be noted in ſome other 
ſame] forms of Plurals: as mouſe, mice; louſe, 


lice; tooth, teeth; foot, feet; gooſe, geeſe [ 99. 
The words fheep, deer, are the ſame in 


ed as both Numbers. 

nner Some Nouns, from Fa nature of the. 

things which they expreſs, are uſed only in 

the Singular, others only. in the Plural, 

orm: as, wheat, pitch, gold, ſloth, pride, 

Kc. and bellows, ſciſſars, lungs, bowels, 1580 
[7] And antiently, eyen, ſhoen, houſen, hoſen : 


Ikewiſe antiently /oxver, coxven, now always — 
and written /wine, ine. 


8] In the German, the vowels, a, o, u, of monoſyl- 
able Nouns are generally in the Plural changed into 
iphthongs with an e: as die hard, the hand, die bande; 
er Hut, the hat, die hte; der knopf, the button, (or 


cxen vob, ) die knopfe ; & c. 

f b [9] Theſe are directly from the Saxon: mus, es; 
Ay 

„„; toth, tetb; for, fet ; gos, ges. 
ngin * 8 The 
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The Engliſh Language, to expreſs dif-Þ 
terent connexions and relations of one thing 
to another, uſes, for the moſt part, Prepo- 
The Greck and Latin among the 


ſitions. 
antient, and ſome too among the modern 
languages, as the German, vary the ter: 
mination or ending of the Subſtantive, t 
anſwer the ſame purpoſe. Theſe differen; 
endings are in thoſe languages called Caſes 
And the Engliſh being derived from thi 
ſame origin as the German, that is, fron 
the Teutonic [1], is not wholly without 
them. For inſtance, the relation of Pot 
ſeſlion, or Belonging, is often expreſſed b 


[i] * Lingua Anglorum hodierna avitæ Saxonic! 
formam in pleriſque orationis partibus etiamnum re: 
inet. Nam quoad particulas caſuales, quorundan 
caſuum terminationes, conjugationes verborum, ver 
bum ſubſtantivum, formam paſſivæ vocis, pronomin! 
participia, conjunctiones, et præpoſitiones omnes, 
denique, quoad idiomata, phraſiumque maximan 
partem, etiam nunc Saxonicus eſt Anglorum ſermo. 
Hickes, Theſaur. Ling. Septent. Præf. p. vi. Tv 
which may be added the Degrees of compariſon, tl 
form of which is the very ſame in the Engliſh as | 
the Saxon, 23 Caſe 
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a Caſe, or a different ending of the Subſtan- 
tive, This Caſe anſwers to the Genitive 
Caſe in Latin, and may ſtill be ſo called; 
though perhaps more properly the Pol- 
ſeſſive Caſe. Thus, “God's grace :* which 
may alſo be expreſſed by the Prepofition ; 
as, ** the grace of God.” Ir was formerly 
written, © Godis grace; we now always 
ſhorten it with an Apoſtrophe; often very 
improperly, when we are obliged to pro- 
nounce it fully; as, * Thomas's book #” 
that is, © Thomasis book,” not“ Thomas 
his book,” as it is commonly ſuppoſed | 2 ]. 

[2] © Chriſt his ſake,” in our Liturgy, is a miſtake, 
either of the Printers, or of the Compilers. © Never- 
theleſs, Aſa his heart was perfect with the Lord.” 
1 Kings xv. 14. To ſee whether Mordecai lis mat- 
ters would ſtand.” Eſther iii. ** 

*« Where 1s this mankind now? who lives to age 


Fit to be made Methuſalem Vis page?“ Donne: 

« By young Telemachus Jis blooming years.?“ 
Pope's Odyſſey. 

* My Paper 1s the Uhy/es 47s Va in which every man 

of wit or learning may try his ſtrength.“ Addiſon, 

Gu: ardian No. 98. See alſo Spect. No. 207. This 

is no fl ib. of Mr. Addiſon' 8 pen: he gives us his opinion 


When 


| 
o 
3 
[ 
{ 
] 
f 
. 
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When the thing, to which another is ſaid 
to belong, is expreſſed by a circumlocution, 
or by many terms, the ſign of the Poſſeſſive 
Caſe is commonly added to the laſt term; 
as, The King of Great Britain's Soldiers.“ 


When it is a Noun ending in 5s, the ſign of 


the Poſſeſſive Caſe is ſometimes not added; 
as, & for righteouſneſs ſake [3] * nor ever 
to the Plural Number ending in c; as, © on 


upon this point very explicitly in another place. The 
- ſame ſingle letter () on many occaſions does the office 
of a whole word, and repreſents the his and her of 
our forefathers.” Addiſon, Spect. No. 135. The 
latter inſtance might have ſhewn him, how groundleſs 
this notion 1s : for it 1s not eaſy to conceive, how the 
letter 5 added to a Feminine Noun ſhould repreſent the 
word her; any more than it ſhould the word 2hezr, ad- 
ded to a Plural Noun; as, the children's bread.” But 
the direct derivation of this Caſe from the Saxon Geni- 
tive Caſe 1s ſufficient of itſelf to decide this matter. 
[ 3] In Poetry, the Sigh of the Poſſeſſive Caſe is fre- 
quently omitted after Proper Names ending in 5, or 


* as, The wrath of Peleus? Son.” 


This ſeems 


not ſo allbwable in Proſe : as, . Moſes miniſter.” 


Joſh. i. 1. 


„% Phinchas? wife.“ 


1 Sam. iv. 19. 


+ Feſtus tame into Felix room,” Acts xxiv. 27. 
e | eagles 


] eagles 


Prepoſ 


the Na 
ſeſſive 


* 
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eagles' wings [4].” Both the Sign and the 
Prepoſition ſeem ſometimes to be ufed 


as, * a ſoldier of the king's :*? but here are 
cally two Poſſeſſives; for it means, * one 
of the ſoldiers of the king. 

The Engliſh in its Subſtantives has but 
two different terminations for Caſes ;z that 
of the Nominative, which ſimply expreſſes 
the Name of the thing, and that of the Poſ- 
ſeſſive Caſe. 


Things are frequently conſidered -with 
relation to the diſtinction of Sex or Gen- 


der; as being Male, or Female, or Neither 


the one, nor the other. 


Hence Subſtantives 


are of the Maſculine, or Feminine, or Neu— 


ter, (that is, Neither,) Gender: 


which lat- 


[4] „It is very probable, that this Convocation 
was called, to clear ſome doubt, that King James 
might have had, about the lawfulneſs of the Hol- 
anders their throwing off the Monarchy of Spain, 
and their withdrawing for good and all their allegiance 
to that Crown.“ Welwood's Memoirs, p. 31. 6th Edit. 
In this Sentence the Pronominal Adjective heir is twice 
improperly added; the Poſſeſſive Cale e ſuffici- 
ently expreſſed without it. 

der 
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ter is only the excluſion of all conſideration | 


of Gender. 


The Engliſh Language, with ſingularÞ | 
. propriety, following nature alone, applies Þ * 


the diſtinction of Maſculine and Feminine] 
only to the names of Animals; all the! 
reſt are Neuter: except when, by a Poeti-| 


male. And this gives the Engliſh an ad- 
vantage above moſt other languages in the 
Poetical and Rhetorical ſtyle: for when 
Nouns naturally Neuter are converted into 
Maſculine and Feminine 5], the Perſonifi- 


[5] * At his command the uprooted Hills retir'd 
Each to His place: they heard his voice, and went 
Obſequious: Heaven Yi wonted face renew'd, 
And with treſh flowrets Hill and Valley ſmil'd.“ 

Milton, P. L. B. vi, 
« Was I deceiv'd; or did a fable Cloud 
Turn forth Ver ſilver lining on the Night?“ 
Milton, Comus. 
« Of Law no leſs can be acknowledged, than that 


'ber ſeat is the boſom of God; Her voice, the harmony 


of the world, All things in heaven and earth do her 
£ cation 


E 


cation 


| Fm her 
cal or Rhetorical fiction, things Inanimate Þ and in 


flames; 


and Qvualities are exhibited as Perſons, and has vier 


conſequently become either Male or Fe- tiremen 


cubines 


pProſpect 


whole 
Sermon 
Of tt 
in the I 
her, you 
what w 
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B. vi. 


Omus. 
1 that 
mony 
lo her 


ation 
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0 cation is more diſtinctly and forcibly mark- 
: Jed. | 


Some few Subſtantives are diſtinguiſhed 
in their Gender by their terminations : as, 


* homage : the very leaſt, as feeling her care; and the 


Ie as not exempted from her vower.” Hooker, 
B. i. 1 
f fore her Mahomet and his diſciples, arrayed in armour 


mate and in blood :—ſhew her the cities, which he ſet in 
flames; the countries; which he ravaged hen. /he 

and Þ 3 a 
has viewed him in this ſcene, carry her into his re- 


tirements; ſhew her the Prophet's chamber, his con- 


& Go to your Natural Religion : lay be- 


cubines and his wives:—when be is tired with this 
See the 
whole paſlage in the concluſion of Bp. Sherlock's gth 
Sermon, vol. i. 

Of theſe beautiful paſſages we may obſerve, that as, 
in the Engliſh, if you put 77 and its inſtead of his, Me, 
her, you confound and deſtroy the images, and reduce, 
what was before highly Poetical and Rhetorical, to 
mere proſe and common diſcourſe; ſo if you render 
them into another language, Greek, Latin, French, 
Italian, or German; in which Hill, Heaven, Cloud, 
Law, Religion, are conſtantly Maſculine, or Femi- 
nine, or Neuter, reſpectively ; you make the images 
obſcure and doubtful, and in proportion diminiſh their 


beauty, 


This excellent remark is Mr, Harris's, HeznEs, 


p. 58. | 
prince, 
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prince, princeſs ; attor, attreſs ; lion, lioneſs, . 3 
and th. 


hero, heroine ; &c. 


The chief uſe of Gender in Engliſh is in] 


| 
| 


the Pronoun of the Third Perfon ; which | 


muſt agree in that reſpect with the Noun 
for which it ſtands. f 


n 0 u G U 


A Proxovun is a word ſtanding inflead of 
4 Noun, as its Subſtitute or Repreſen- 
tative. | 

In the Pronoun are to be conſidered the 
Perfon, Number, Gender, and Caſe. 

There are Three Perſons which may be 
the Subject of any diſcourſe : firſt, the Per- 
ſon who ſpeaks may ſpeak of himſelf; ſe- 
condly, he may ſpeak of the Perſon to whom 
he addreſſes himſelf; thirdly, he may ſpeak 
of ſome other Perſon, 

Thele are called, reſpectively, the Firſt, 
Second, and Third, Perſons: and are ex- 
preſſed by the Pronouns, I, Thon, He. 
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As the Speakers, the Perſons ſpoken to, 


and the other Perſons ſpoken of, may be 
bs bs i many; ſo each of theſe Perſons hath the 
hich Þ 
loun Þ 


Plural Number; Ve, Ye, They. 
The Perſons ſpeaking and ſpoken to, 


| being at the ſame time the Subjects of the 
! diſcourſe, are ſuppoſed to be preſent; from 


which and other circumſtances their Sex 
is commonly known, and needs not to be 
marked by a diſtinction of Gender in their 
Pronouns : but the third Perſon or thing 
ſpoken of being abſent and in many reſpects 
unknown, it is neceſſary, that it ſhould be 
marked by a diſtinction of Gender; at leaſt 
when ſome particular Perſon or thing is 
ſpoken of, which ought to be more diſtinct- 
ly marked: accordingly the Pronoun Sin- 
gular of the Third Perſon hath the Three 
Genders; He, She, It. 

Pronouns have Three Caſes; the Nomi- 
native; the Genitive, or Poſſeſſive; like 
Nouns; and moreover a Caſe, which fol- 
lows the Verb Active, or the Prepoſition, 
expreſſing the Object of an Action, or of a 

| | Relation. 
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9 


Relation. It anſwers to the Oblique Caſes in] 
© Maſ. H 


Latin; and may be properly enough called 
the Objective Cale. 


”- a0 .N.0 UN-S$ 


according to their Perſons, Numbers, Caſes, Þ 


and Genders. 


PERSON s. 
1. | 2+ :* 3. I's 2. Jo 
Singular. | Plurat. 
I, Thou, He; We, Le or You, They. 
| e As Es. 
Nom. Poſſ. Obj. Nom. Poſſ. Obj. 
: Firſt Perſon. 


* Mine, Me; We, Ours, Us. 

| Second Perſon. 

Thou, Thine, Thee; Ye or You, Yours, Youſ 6]. 
[6] Some Writers have uſed 7e as the Objective 

Caſe Plural of the Pronoun of the Second Perſon ; 


very improperly, and ungrammatically. 3 
„The more ſhame for ye: holy men I thought ye. 


Shakeſpear, Hen. VIII. 
Third 


Tem. Sl 


Neut. It 
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s in Third Perſon. 


led Þ 22 He, His, Him; | 
Tem. She, Hers, Her: They, Theirs, Them. 


8 Neut. It, Its [7], It; 
F 


Rut tyrants dread ye, leſt your juſt decree | 


Transfer the pow”r, and ſet the people free.“ 
4 Pr 10r, 


„His wrath, which one day will deſtroy ye both.“ 
Milton, P. L. ii. 734. 

Milton uſes the ſame manner of expreſſion in a few 
other places of his Paradiſe Loſt, and more frequently 

3. in his Poems. It may perhaps be allowed in the 

Comic and Burleſque ſtyle, which often imitates a 
hey. vulgar and incorrect pronunciation: as, * By the 
Lord, I knew ye, as well as he that made ye.” Shake- 
ſpear, 1 Henry IV. But in the ſerious and folemn 
ſtyle, no authority is ſufficient to juſtity ſo manifeſt a 

Obj. ſoleciſm. 

The Singular and Plural Forms ſeem to be con- 
founded in the following Sentence: * Paſs ye aways 
bog inhabitant of Saphir.“ Micahi. f. 

[7] The Neuter Pronoun of the Third Perſon had 
ormerly no variation of Caſes. Inſtead of the Poſ- 
eſſive its they uſed his, which is now appropriated to 
he Maſculine. * Learning hath his infancy, when 
? is but beginning, and almoſt childiſh; then 515 
youth, when it is luxuriant” and juvenile; then Js 
irength of years, when it is ſolid and reduced; and 
aſtly his old age, when it waxeth dry and exhauſt.” 


Third acon, Eſſay 58. In this example his is evidently uſed 
4 Þ The 
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E 

The Perſonal Pronouns have the nature] of the 
of Subſtantives, and, as ſuch, ſtand by them - ¶ the No 
ſelves : the reſt have the nature of Adjec-[Mood : 

tives, and, as ſuch, are joined to Subſtan- bf , 

tives; and may be called Pronominal Ad. begins 

jectives. | Beſid 


Thy, My, Her, Our, Your, Their, are Pro-Wal oth 
nominal Adjectives : but His, (that is, He's, hough 
Her's, Our s, Yeur's, Their's, have cvidentijſpy then 
the Form of the Poſſeſſive Caſe: and byMantive 
Analogy, Mine, Thine| 8], may be eſteemedſſo, or ur 


as the Poſſeſſive Caſe of it: but what ſhall we ſay ts ome, n 
the following, where her is applied in the fame man-. ive , be 
ner, and ſeems to make a ſtrange confuſion of Gender ent of 
« He that pricketh the heart maketh zz to ſhew J 
knowledge.” Ecclus xxii. 19. * m, c 
„Oft have I ſeen a timely - parted ghoſt, ined. 
Of aſhy ſemblance, meagre, pale, aud bloodleſs, ed, to e 
"un, Poſle: 


Being all defcended to the lab'ring heart, 
#ho, in the conflict that it holds with death, 


Attracts the ſame for aidance ꝑaĩnſt the enemy.” r Poſſeſſi 

2 Shakeſpear, 2 Hen. V ichout Al. 

It ought to be, re, ure, eos 
„ Which, in the conflict that i: holds“ have ade 


Or, perhaps more poetically, 
lo, in the conflict that he holds with death.” 
61 So the Saxon Ie hath the Poſſeſſive Caſe N. 
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of the ſame rank. All theſe are uſed, when 
em- the Noun, to which they belong, is under- 
jec· ſtood: the two latter ſometimes alſo inſtead 
ſtan-· of my, thy, when the Noun following them 
Ad- begins with a vowel. 

| Beſide the foregoing, there are ſeve- 
Pro- ral other Pronominal Adjectives z which, 
Jes, though they may ſometimes ſeem to ſtand 
entlyſby themſelves, yet have always ſome Sub- 
ad biſſtantive belonging to them, either referred 
emedo, or underſtood : as, This, that, other, any. 
ome, one, none. Theſe are called Defini- 
ve, becauſe they define and limit the ex- 
ent of the Common Name, or General 
erm, to which they either refer, or are 
dined. The three firſt of theſe are va- 
d, to expreſs Number; as, Theſe, thoſe, 


e ſay to 
e man- 
ender 


new Lt 


leſs, 


bu, Poſſeſſive Thin; He, Poſſeſſive His : from which 
r Poſſeflive Caſes of the ſame Pronouns are taken 
ithout Alteration. To the Saxon Poſſeſſive Caſes, 
re, ure, eower, hira, (that is, her*s, our's, your , their 3, 
have added the s, the Characteriſtic of the Poſſeſſive 
aſe of Nouns. Or ozr's, yours, are directly from the 
xon wes, eocbers; the Poſſeſſive Caſe of the Prono- 
inal Adjectives ure, eotuer; that is, our, your. 

D 2 others 
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others []; the laſt of which admits of th Caſes 
Plural form only when its Subſtantive m 
not joined to it, but referred to, or under for the 
ſtood: none of them are varied to expreiſ alled 
the Gender; only two of them to expreiſ Ling 
the Cafe; as, other, one, which have th Y have 
Poſſeſſive Caſe. One is ſometimes uſed ¶ Hach, 
.an Indefinite ſenſe, (anſwering to the Frenc 11 * 
on,) as in the following phraſes; © {aſe of « 
is apt to think ;” * one ſees ;” one ſup think, i 


poſe” Who, which, that, are called RY 1. Lt. 
latives, becauſe they more directly 7c « 1; the 


ſhed 2” 
The h 


to fome. Subſtantive going before; whic 
therefore is called the Antecedent. Th 


- | hi | 
alſo connect the following part of Hp a 
Sentence with the foregoing. . Theſe bl ofn 
long to all the three Perſons; where Of thai 
the reſt belong only to the Third. One Broug} 


them only is varied to expreſs the thi [2] Sot 


lote, that 
ore the ev, 


[#9] 1% Diodorous, whoſe deſign was to refer all 
currences to years,— 1s of more eredit in a point 


Chronology, than Plutarch or any. other, that a 255g to 
Lives by the lump.” Bentley, Diſſert. on Themil eee 
eles's Epiſtles, Sect. vi. It ought to be 6e, [3] Eve 


WIN fo © © 


WES | 2 Caſe 
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of the Caſes; ho, whoſe [1 ], (that is, who's {2},) 
kvbom : none of them have different endings 
for the Numbers. Hho, which, what, are 
xpre) alled Interrogatives, when they are uſed in 
xpre'Þ aſting queſtions. The two latter of them 
„e thi have no variation of Number or Caſe. 
fed M Eacb, every [ 2], either, are called Diſtri- 
Frenc 


ive © : 
inder 


[1] Whoſe is by ſome authors made the Poſſeſſive 


MN aſe of coich, and applied to things as well as perſons ; 
ne ſurf think, improperly. 
d R. The gugſtion, whoſe ſolution J require, 


Is, what the ſex of women moſt defire.” Dryden; 


* re s there any other doclriue, wwhoſe followers are pu- 
whidWihed?” Addiſon, 
Thi The higher Poctry, which loves to conſider every 


hing as bearing a Perſonal Character, trequently ap- 
lies the perſonal Poſſeſſive wvho/e to inanimate beings: 
eſe b *« Of man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit 
where Of that forbidden Tree, wv-o/e mortal taſte 
One. Brought death into the world, and all our woe.“ 
Milton. 
[2] So the Saxon u hath the Poſſeſſive Caſe bugs, 
lote, that the Saxons rightly placed the Aſpirate be- 
ore the ao: as we now pronounce it. This will be 
vident to any one that ſhall conſider in what manner 


of 


ie thi 


fer all 
* point 


un the words what, dulen; that is, / 

Themil ee e Words War, doe; that is, bo0-at, 
o-. 

others, 


[3] Every was formerly much uſed as a | Pronominal 


D 3 butives ; 


Caſe 
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butives; becauſe they denote the perſons, þ 
or things, that make up a number, as taken] a 


ſeparately and ſingly. 


Own, and ſelf, in the Plural ſelves, are 
Joined to the poſſeſſives, my, our, thy, your, 
his [4], ber, their; as, my own hand; - 
ſelf, yourſelves : both of them expreſſingÞ 
emphaſis, or oppoſition ; as, © I did it wÞ 
own ſelf,” that is, and no one elſe : the lat - : 
ter alſo forming the Reciprocal Pronoun ;Þ 


* 


as, * he hurt himſelf.” Himſelf, themſelves 


ſeem to be uſed in the Nominative Caſe by 
Adjective, ſtanding by itſelf : as, (He propoſeth unto 


r 


God their neceſſities, and they their own requeſts, tor 


relief in every of them.” Hooker, v. 39. * The 
corruptions and depredations to which every of theſe 
was ſubject.” Swift, Conteſts and Diſſentions. We 
now commonly ſay, every one. 

[4] The Poſſeſſives his, mine, thine, may be accountel 
either Pronominal Adjectives, or Genitive Caſes 0 
the reſpeftive Pronouns. The form is ambiguous; 
Juſt in the ſame manner as, in the Latin phraſe © cu 
liber,“ the word cajus may be either the Genitive Caf 
of Lui, or the Nominative Maſculine of the Adjective 
cajus, ci a, cijum. So likewiſe mei, tui, ſui, nofii 
veſtri, have the ſame form, whether Pronouns, or Pro- 
nominal Adjectives, 


corrupt! 
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ſons, corruption inſtead of his ſelf, their ſelves 5]: 
aken] as, © he came himſelf; © they did it th m- 
ſelves;“ where himſelf, themſelves, cannot 
are] be in the Objective Caſe. If this be ſo, 
your, /elf muſt be, in theſe inſtances, not a Pro- 
mj. noun, but a Noun. Thus Dryden uſes it: 
ſing &* What I ſhow, 
it M Thy / may freely on thyſelf beſtow.” 

e lat. Ourſelf, the Plural Pronominal Adjective 
oun; with the Singular Subſtantive, is peculiar 
elves, to the Regal Style. 


«2. {1 1 0, oe Bt Fon by 


ſe bj Own is an Adjective; or perhaps the 
\ unte Participle (owen) of the verb to owe; to 
ſts, au be the right owner of a thing { 6]. 

The 


All Nouns whatever in Grammatical 
Conſtruction are of the Third Perſon; ex- 
cept when an addreſs is made to a Perſon: 


F theſe 
We 


ounte!l then the Noun, (anſwering to what is called 


aſes ol 
mou [5] His ſelf and their felves were formerly in uſe, 


even in the Objective Caſe after a Prepoſition:“ Every 

6 Calf of us, each for 25 ff; laboured how to recover him.“ 

Jectir Sidney. That they would willingly and of Heir 

nofti ſelves endeavour to keep a perpetual chaſtity.” Stat, 
2 and 3 Ed. VI. ch. zt. 

[6] The Man that ore this girdle,” Acts xxi. 11, 
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the Vocative Caſe in Latin, ) is of the Second 
Perſon, 


err 


AN ADJECTIVE is a word added to 1 
Subſtantive to expreſs its quality 7 |. 

In Engliſh the Adjective is not varied on 
account of Gender, Number, or Caſe [8]. 


[ ords tl 
[ tording] 
gegrees. 
. drefled \ 
differer 


[7] Adjectives are very improperly called Nouns; Ws, wwi/e, 
for they are not the Names of things. The Adjectives th gment 
good, cubite, are applied to the Nouns man, ſuotu, to ex- 2 
preſs the Qualities belonging to thoſe Subjects; but Þ Psree C 
the Names of thoſe Qualities in the Abſtract, (that Þ arative. 
is, conſidered in themſelves, and without being attri- Ecprefſed 
buted to any Subject,) are goodneſs, whiteneſs ; and theſe = it is « 
are Nouns, or Subſtantives. 

{8] Some few Pronominal Adjectives muſt here be Þ 
excepted, as having the Poſſeſſive Caſe ; as one, other, Þ 
another: By one's own choice.“ Sidney. | 

6 Teach me to feel another's woe,” 

Pope, Univ, Prayer. 
And the Adjectives former, and latter, may be con- 
fidered as Pronominal, and repreſenting the Nouns, to 
which they refer; if the phraſe in the following ſen- 
tence be allowed to be juſt: 4 It was happy for the 
+ ſtate, that Fabius continued in the command with 
Minucius: the former's phlegm was a check upon the 


zaun. 5 vivacity. ” | The 
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he only variation, which it admits of, is 
that of the Degrees of Compariſon. 
| Qualities for the moſt part admit of more 
Iba leſs, or of different degrees: and the 
vords that expreſs ſuch Qualities have ac- 
0 2 Fordingly proper forms to expreſs different 
7 egrees. When a Quality is ſimply ex- 
on Byrefſed without any relation to the ſame in 
5 a different degree, it 1s called the Poſitive; 
$5, Wwi/e, great. When it is expreſſed with 
{ gmentation, or with reference to a leſs 
gegree of the ſame, it is called the Com- 
Qarative z as, ier, greater. When it is 
preſſed as being in the higheſt degree of 
Wl, it is called the Superlative; as, wiſe, 
eateſt. 
So that the ſimple word, or Poſitive, be- 
pmes Comparative by addingr or er; and 
perlative by adding ft, or eſt, to the end 
fit. And the Adverbs more or moſt placed 
fore the Adjective have the ſame effect; 


» Wiſe, more wiſe, moſt wiſe | 9 |. 


[9] Double Comparatives and Superlatives are im- 


oper: 5 | 
| Monoſyl- 


4. 


nd 
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Monoſy llables, for the moſt part, ar | frupal, 
compared by er and ef; and Diſſyllablef bles ei 
by more and moſt : as, mild, milder, milde e after 


* The Duke of Milan, f — the | 

And his more braver Daughter could controul thee. Þ admit 
Shakeſpear, Tempeiſgqtwo fy 

After the n firaitef? ſet of our religion I have live termin⸗ 
a Phariſee. Acts xxvi. 5. So likewiſe Adjective: | 


that have in themſelves a Superlative fignificatior In f 
admit not properly the Superlative form ſuperaddec formed 
„Whoſoever of you will be chigeſ, ſhall be ſerrfend of 
of all.” Mark x. 44. One of the firſt and chic} utmoſt 
inſtances of prudence.” Atterbury, Serm. IV. 10 g 
„While the crrremęſt parts of the earth were me In E 
ditating a ſubmiſion.“ Ibid. I. 4. ware ſom 
But firſt and chiefgf with thee bring Which t 
Him, that yon ſoars on golden wing, the b * 
Guiding the fiery-wheeled throne, 
The Cherub Contemplation.“ his reſ 


: Milton, H Penſerol worſe, de 
$ That on the ſea's extreme? border ſtood.” 


Addiſon's Travel : . . ” , 

But poetry is in poſſeſſion of theſe two improper » g 3 yt 
perlatives, and may be indulged in the uſe of them. wh 3 
The Double Superlative 2 higheft is a Phraſe M «< The. 
culiar to the Old Vulgar Tranſlation of the Pſalm: ge. . ü 
where it acquires a ſingular propriety from the SN © 
ject to which it is applied, the Supreme Being, who Bak | 
; higher than the higheſt, 1 


frug! 
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frugal, more frugal, moſt frugal, Diſſylla- 

able{bles ending in y, as happy, lovely; and in 

det Nie after a mute, as able, ample; or accented 

FO Jon the laſt ſyllable, as diſcrete, polite; eaſily 

ther. admit of er and eff. Words of more than 

-mpcifſstwo ſyllables hardly ever admit of thoſe 

e 1"WMterminations. 

obs In ſome few words the Superlative is 

adde formed by adding the Adverb mißt to the 

ſerruffend of them: as, nethermoſt, uttermoſt, or 
| <:1Mutmoſt, undermoſt, uppermoſt, foremoſt. 

24 5 In Engliſh, as in moſt languages, there 
fare ſome words of very common ule, (in 
which the caprice of Cuſtom is apt to get 

he better cf Analogy,) that are irregular in 

his reſpect: as good, better, beſt, bad, 
worſe, worſt ; little, leſs| 1 |, leaſt; much, or 


(1] © Leher, ſays Mr. Johnſon, is a barbarous cor- 
ruption of 4%, formed by the vulgar from the habit of 
erminating Compariſons in er,” 


art * Attend to what a Ver Muſe indites.** Addiſon, 
5 ; The tongue is like a race-horſe ; which runs the 
Sn * Faſter, the /e/er weight it carries.” Addiſon, Spect. 
| 9247. 
g. Who +/ 


Worfer ſounds much more barbarous, only becauſe 
t has not been fo frequently uſed, 


many, 
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many, more, moſt , and a few others. 


very ſame ideas with the foregoing. 


II. 


to do, or to ſuffer. 


Paſſive, and Neuter Verbs. 
A Verb Active expreſſes an Action, and 
neceſſarily implies an Agent, and an Ob. 


And 
in other languages, the words irregular in 
this reſpect, are thoſe, which expreſs the 


A Vers is a word which ſignifies to be, 


ject acted upon: as, 79 love; « ] love 


Thomas.” 


A Verb Paſſive expreſſes a Paſſion, or 


Suffering, or the Receiving of an Action 


& Changed to a 4wor/er ſhape thou canſt not be.” 
Shakeſpear, 1 Hen. VI. 
« A dreadful quiet felt, and wvor/er far | 
Than arms, a ſullen interval of war.“ Dryden. 
The Superlative /a/? ought rather to be written watl: 
out the a, being contracted from ff ; as Dr, Walls 
hath long ago obſerved. The Conjunction, of thi 
fame ſound, might be written with the a, for «il 
tinction. 


and 


„ 


Fer 2 «© 144» os 2 * jp 


E 


and n 
| upon, 


upon; 
by me 


So \ 


| Senten 
| lowed 
takes t 
followe 


There are three kinds of Verbs; Active, 


Av 
Rate or 
and th 
the ev 
paſſion 
as, I a 

'The 
tive; l 
Object 


thing 


tranliti 


within 
to any 


21 7 


ter, as 


£ 


And 
ar in 
3 the 


ctive, 


„ and 
Ob- 
love 


, Or 4 
tion; 


” 


e. 
en. VI. 


ryden. 
1 with. 
Walli 
of the 
or dil- 


and 


r 
= - 
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and neceſſarily implies an Object acted 
upon, and an Agent by which it is acted 
upon; as, Zo be loved; Thomas is loved 
by me.“ ; 


So when the Agent takes the lead in th 


Sentence, the Verb is Active, and is fol- 
lowed by the Object: when the Object 
takes the lead, the Verb is Paſſive, and is 
followed by the Agent. 


A Verb Neuter expreſſes Being; or a 
ſtate or condition of being ; when the Agent 
and the Object acted upon cotncide, and 
the event is properly Neither action nor 


paſſion, but rather ſomething between both: 
as, I am, I ſleep, I walk. 


The Verb Active is called alſo Tranſi— 
tive; becauſe the action paſſeth over to the 
Object, or hath an effect upon ſome other 
thing: and the Verb Neuter is called In- 


tranſitive; becauſe the effect is confined 


within the Agent, and doth act paſs over 
to any object 2 J. 

[2] The diſtinction between Verbs abſolutely Neu- 
ter, as to /leep, and Verbs Active Intranſitive, as to 


4 In 


E 


In a 
e Perl 
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In Engliſh many Verbs are uſed both i 
an Active and Neuter ſignification, the con- 
ſtruction only determining of which Ein 
they are. | 

To the ſignification of the Verb is ſuper: | 
added the deſignation of Perſon, by which 


hou 1e. 
it correſponds with the ſeveral Perſonalſ ö al 
Pronouns ; of Number, by which it cor: Ihe 2 
reſponds with the Number of the Noun, Woes E 
Singular or Plural; of Time, by which it 80 li 
repreſents the being, action, or paſſion, 2 htc! 
Preſent, Paſt, or Future; whether Imper- I in | 
fectly, or Perfectly; that is, whether paſſing , >; 
in ſuch time, or then finiſhed ; and laſtly - 
of Mode, or of the various Manner in which 13] In 
the being, action, or paſſion, is expreſſed. Ind the tl 
walk, though founded in nature and truth, is of little 7 Perſo 
wie in Grammar. Indeed it would rather perples ben Su 
than aſſrſt the learner: for the difference between ally dr 
Verbs Active and Neuter, as Tranſitive and Intranſi- . 
tive, is eaſy and obvious: but the difference between I does 4 
Verbs abſplutely Nenter and Intranſitively Active is Ft * 
not always clear, But however theſe latter may differ 2a N 
in nature, the Conſtruction of them both is the ſame: a 
and Grammar is not ſo much concerned with their iy 9 
nll, as with their Grammatical, properties. | * : 
In 
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ch u In a Verb therefore are to be conſidered 
18 1 the Number, the Time, and the 
2 
hs The Verb in ſome parts of it range 
per endings, to expreſs, or agree with, diffefent 
on | derſons of the ſame number: as, I love, 
Thou /oveſt, He loveth, or loves.” 


ſonal 

Tong So alſo to expreſs different Numbers of 
Sor ne ſame perſon: as, Thou loveft, Ye 

pve; He lovetb, They love[3].” 


Joun, 2 

ich It 8 So likewiſe to expreſs different Times, 
0, * n which any thing is repreſented as being, 
* cting, or acted upon: as, I love, I loved 
lll | bear, I bore, I have borne.” 


hich [3] In the Plural Number of the Verb, there is no 
ariation of ending to expreſs the different Perſons 
ed. Ind the three Perſons Plural are the ſame alſo with the 
f little rſt Perſon Singular: moreover in the Preſent Time 
perpler f the Subjunctive Mode all Perfonal Variation is 
, bolly dropped. Vet is this ſcanty proviſion of tet- 
'tranſ. inations ſufficient for all the purpoſes of diſcourſe 
etween or does any ambiguity ariſe from it: the Verb being 
give is 9 attended either with the Noun expreſſing the 
/ differ ubject acting or acted upon, or the Pronoun repre- 
ame: ting it. For which reaſon the Plural Termination 
cher , they lowen, they Weren, formerly in uſe, was laid 
Ide as unneceſſary, and hath long been obſolete. 
In 3 The 


i 
l 
| 
t 
1 

.: 
| 


ſome other Verb, and having a ConjunCtio 
before it, it is called the Subjunctive; a 


or number, it is called the Infinitive; : 


of the nature of an Adjective, it is called t 


' noting the manner in which a thing is, does, or fi 


ſuch being, doing, or ſuffering. As far as Gramm 
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The Mode is the Manner of repreſentinfW But 
the Being, Action, or Paſſion. When it WEngliſ 
ſimply declared, or a queſtion is aſked, | 
order to obtain a declaration concerning ¶ I guage, t. 
it is called the Indicative Mode; as, so the de 
Jove; loveſt thou?“ when it is bidden, it I entation 


is cConce! 


form of 


. cc | 
called the Imperative; as, love thou: 1 


when it is /ubjoined as the end or deſign, MOpative 
mentioned under a condition, a ſuppoſitioW'he ſubje 


or the like, for the molt part depending Me ith 
quent to 


no Opta! 
Mode in 
Mode in 
ſeveral e 
iberty, 
junctive! 
ility, L 
cative M 
ſubſequei 
ling, tha 
And in tt 
ay ditfe 
ally, the: 
Obligatio 
hat are 
nay belor 
rom a fey 


« If I love; if thou /ove:” when it is ban 
ly expreſſed without any limitation of perſ 


7 


66 to love; and when it is expreſſed in 
form in which it may be joined to a Noi 
as its quality or accident, partaking there! 


Participle ; as, “ loving | 4 ].” 
[4] A Mode is a particular form of the Verb, 6 


fers: or expreſling an intention of mind concervil 


B 
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entinfyl But to expreſs the Time of the Verb the 
n it WEngliſhuſes alſo the aſſiſtance of other Verbs, 


ed, 


is concerned, there are no more Modes in any lan- 


ing "WY ouage, than there are Forms of the Verb appropriated 

S, so the denoting of ſuch different manners of repre- 

1. it] ſentation, For inſtance ; the Greeks have a peculiar 
5 


hou: 


form of the Verb, by which they expreſs the ſubject, 


or matter, of a Wiſh ; which properly conſtitutes an 


ign, Noptative Mode: bit the Latins have no ſuch form; 
oſitioſ the ſubject of a Wiſh in their language is ſubjoined to 
ling the Wiſh itſelf either expreſſed or implied, as ſubſe- 
quent to it and depending on it; they have therefore 
ance, Optative Mode; but what is expreſſed in that 
Ve; Mode in Greck falls properly under the Subjunctive 
is bai Mode in Latin. For the ſame reaſon, in Engliſh the 
perl Heveral expreſſions of Conditional Will, Poſſibility, 
iberty, Obligation, Sc. come all under the Sub- 
ve; *Whunttive Mode. The mere expreſſions of Will, Poſſi- 
d in binty, Liberty, Obligation, &c. belong to the Indi- 
2 Nou ative Mode: it is their Conditionality, their being 
theret ſubſequent, and depending upon ſomething prece- 
ding, that determines them to the Subjunctive Mode. 
led ui nd in this Grammatical Modal Form, however they 
ay differ in other reſpects Logically, or Metaphyſi- 
ally, they all agree. That Will, Poſſibility, Liberty, 
Verb, Obligation, Sc. chough expreſſed by the ſame Verbs 
3, or fi hat are occafionally uſed as Subjunctive Auxiliaries, 
»ncerniWnay belong to the Indicative Mode, will be apparent 
Gramuſrom a few examples, 
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called therefore Auxiliaries, or Helpers ; do, 
be, bave, fhall, will: as, I do love, I did 


« Here we may reign ſecure,” 

« Or of th' Eternal co-eternal beam 

May I expreſs thee unblam'd?” 
Firm they might have ſtood, 


Yet fell.” Milton, 
„What we world do, d 
We ſbould do, when we could.“ 5 erlon, | 
Shak eſpear, Hamlet . Tin 
Is this the nature, ; 

Which paſſion could not ſhake ? whoſe ſolid virtue 

The ſhot of accident, or dart of chance, 

Could neither raze, nor pierce ?” Id. Othello. : 
Theſe ſentences are all either declarative, or fimply ME 1+ I 
interrogative; and however expreflive of Will, L 2. 1 
berty, Poſſibility, or Obligation, yet the Verbs are al 3. E 
of the Indicative Mode. That th 
It ſeems, therefore, that whatever ** Metaphy- 8 7 
ſical Modes there may be in the theory of Univerſal - * f . 
Grammar, there are in Engliſh no other Grammatical N ws as 5 
Modes than thoſe above deſcribed. 3 

As in Latin the Subjunctive ſupplies the want of an nici M 
Optatire Mode, fo does it likewiſe in Engliſh, with. 2 
the Auxiliary may placed before the Nominative Cale: * 
as, Long may he live ”” When Almighty God 1s the marta 
Subject, the Auxiliary is frequently omitted: as, 70 he 
LORD Bui thee, and keep thee !” Num. vi. 24, Bu 1 9%, 
the phraſe with the Pronoun is obſolete ; as, * Unto 4 * 
which he poxch/afe to bring us all!” Liturgy. 1 4 hoy 


love; 


, 
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ve; I am loved, I was loved; I have 


loved, I have been loved; I ball, or will, 
pve, or be loved.“ 


The two principal Auxiliaries, to have, 
Ind to be, are thus varied, according to 
Ferſon, Number, Time, and Mode. 

A. | Time is Preſent, Paſt, or Future. 


[ilton, 


os) 


TO HAVE. 
irtue 


Indicative Mode. 
Preſent Time. 
1. I have, We * 
2. Thou haſt [ 5, Ye have. 
3. He hath, or has [6]z They 


That the Participle i is a mere Mode of the Verb, is 
anifeſt, if our Definition of a Verb be admitted: for 
Gonifies being, doing, or ſuffering with the defigna- 
dn of Time ſuperadded. But if the eſſence of the 
erd be made to conſiſt in Affirmation, not only the 
ticiple will be excluded from its place in the Verb, 
It the Infinitive itſelf alſo; which certain ancient 
ammarians of great authority held to be alone the 
auihe Verb, denying that title to all the other Modes. 
:Hrnwes, p. 164. 
ti Thou, in the- Polite, and even in the Familiar 
Ve, is diſuſed, and the Plural Dou is employed in- 
ad of it: we a7. You have; not, Thox hat. Though 


N E 2 Paſt 


thello. 
fimply BE 
Ul, Li- 
are all 


taphy- 
niverſal 
matical 


it of an 
h, with 
e Caſe: 
d is the 
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Paſt Time. | 


? 


1. T had, | We 4 1 f 
2. Thou hadſt, Ye had. . Ih: 
3. He had; They 7 Comp 

He f. 


in this caſe we apply Yor to a ſingle Perſon, yet thi 


Verb too muſt agree with it in the Plural Number: iy « yy 
muſt neceflarily be, Lou have; not, You haſt. I While 

<vas, the Second Perſon Plural of the Pronoun placedÞ 0 

in agreement with the Firſt or Third Perſon Singulaf © Acc 

of the Verb, is an enormous Soleciſm: and yet At For 77 

thors of the firſt rank have inadvertently fallen iu « Fay 


it. Knowing that you «vas my old maſter's goo 


friend. Addiſon; Spect. No 617. The accoui | Again: 


you aas pleaſed to ſend me.“ Bentley, Phileleuth. Lip ** Juſt 
Part II. See the Letter prefixed. © Would to Goh Who 4 
& 30% , within her reach!“ Bolingbroke to Sill 
Letter 46. If you vas here,” Ditto, Letter 4M 2ght tc 
] am juſt now as well, as when, you «vas here,” Pond. 
to Swift, P. 8. ro Letter 56. On the contrary i In order 
Solemn Style admits not of 7% for a ſingle Perl e two dif 
This hath led Mr. Pope into a great * inigomiſcuou 
beginning of his Meſſiah: the ſame 
O Thou my voice inſpire 7 ineleg: 
| Who zozch'd Ifaiah's hallow'd li ps with fire; Now, 
The Solemnity of the Style would. not admit of / And nos 
for Thor in the Pronoun ; nor the meaſure of the Ve 
rouc hedlſt, or did]? touch, in the Verb; as it indifpendil [6] Har} 
ought to be, in the one, or the other, of theſe Hen ſtyle; 
terved of 


forms: : Tou, who touched ; or Thou, who touched}, 
476 / rouc Pe, . 


F ut 


4, + 
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Fame Time. 


4 


* 


had $. I ſhall, or will, We. ſhall, 5 
1 $>. Thou ſhalt, or will], have; Ye Por will, 
z. He ſhall, or will, They] have. 
yet thi | 
ber: 1 © What art Zh, ſpeak, that on deſigns unknown, 
. 1 While others ſleep, thus range the camp alone!“ 
1 place 0 Pope's Iliad. x. go. 
ingular | „Accept theſe gratetul tears: for thee they flow; 
yet As For thee, ti at ever felt another's woe.“ Ib. xix. 319. 
len iu © Faultleſs h dropt from his unerring ſkill.” 
's gol Dr. Arbuthnot ; Dodſley's Poems, vol. i. 
accouigain: 


th. Ly © Juſt of thy word, in every thought ſincere ; 

to G Who A- no w iſh, but what the world might hear.“ 
to Swü Pope, Epitaph. 
etter ought to be vou in the firſt line, or Auecugſt in the 
e,” Pefond. | b | 
trars In order to avoid this Grammatical Inconvenience, 
>» PerſoWe two diſtinct forms of Thou and You are often uſed 
ety in omiſcuouſly by our modern Poets, in the fame Poem, 
g the ſame Paragraph, and even in the ſame Sentence; 
ſpire, N inelegantly and improperly : 


. 


re; Now, now, I ſeize, I claſp ty charms; 
nit of / And now you burſt, ah cruel: from my arms.” 
the VC Pope. 


;fpenſil [6] Hath properly belongs to the ſerious and ſo- 
theſe un {tyle ; has, to the familiar. The fame may. be 
«chedf, erred of doth and does, f 


23 n 


Fut 
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Imperative Mode. 


1. Let me have, Let us have, 

2. Have thou, Have ye, 1 
or, Do thou have, or, Do ye hav 

3. Let him haye ; Let them hav 


Subjunctive Mode, 
Preſent Time, 


1 oo II. 
2. Thou have; Ye hav . 
3. He They 


Infinitive Mode. 
Preſent, To have: Paſt, To have had. 


« But, confounded with thy art, 
nquires her name, that has his heart.“ Walle 

«© 'Th? unwearied Sun from day to day 
Does his Creator's pow'r diſplay.” Addiſo 
The nature of the ſtyle, as well as the harmony of th 
verſe, ſeems to require in theſe places hath and doth. 
[7] The Auxiliary Verb vill is always thus forms 
in the ſęcond and third Perſops ſingular: but t 
Verb 10 will, not being an Auxiliary, is formed reg 
larly in thoſe Perſons ; I «vill, Thou will, He wilt 
or wills, *£ Thou, that art the author and beſtower! 
life, canſt doubtleſs reſtore 1 it alſo, if thou al,! 
when thou 5vil?f: but whether thou vi [wi 
pleaſe to reſtore it, or not, that Thou alone know! 
Atterbury, Serm. I. 7. 


iliary to 
herefore 
o the / 
nd in tl 
n a Paſſi 

[9] * 
it.“ Sha 
der of tl 
Verſon, i 
Ilated in 
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Participle. 
Preſent, Having: Perfect [8], Had: 
Paſt, Having had. 


TO BE: 
Indicative Mode. 
Preſent Time. 

1. I am, We 
hat 2. Thou art, Ye 

; 3. He is; They 

k _ 

ad. 1. 1 be, We | 

g. Thou beeſt, Ve be. 

Walle . Ne is [9]; They 


Addiſon [8] This Participle repreſents the action as com- 
ny of U:lete and finiſhed ; and, being ſubjoined to the Aux- 
ad doll. iliary 10 have, conſtitutes the Perfect Times: I call it 
us fornW:tcrefore the Perfect Participle. The ſame, ſubjoined 
; but N o the Auxiliary fo be, conſtitutes the Paſſive Verb; 
med 1 {nd in that ſtate, or when uſed without the Auxiliary 
He <vi%Wn a Paſſive ſenfe, is called the Paſlive Participle. 

eſtowel! [9] © I think it ze thine indeed; for thou heſt in 
wrll'ft, "Wt." Shakeſpear, Hamlet. Be, in the Singular Num- 
E Wer of this Time and Mode, eſpecially in the third 
know" BPerſon, is obſolete; and is become ſomewhat anti- 

Wivated in the Plural. 
Partich E 4 Paſt 


1 
>. —_ I 
— JESS —— - — 
— 


3 e * 8 
— — — ae 


_— 
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52 INTRODUCTION TO E 
Paſt Time. 
3 Fre 
2. Thou waſt, AN were. 
3. He was; They 1 
Future Time. | Gs 
; * : 3 | 
1. I ſhall, or will, We ſhall, 
2. Thou ſhalt, or wilt, be; Ye or will ta Ve 
3. He ſhall, or will, They ) be. Pe: 
| | Imperative Mode. 
1, Let me be, Let us be, 
2. Be thou, Be ye, ys 
or, Do thou be, or Do ye be, 1. 
Zo Let him be; Let them be. 2. 
_ 3. 
Subjunctive Mode. 
1 We “% The 
2. Thou ebe; Ye be, 
*« All 
3. He They 4 Th, 
Paſt Time, When 
2. Thou wert[1], Ye wer ert to b. 
. He were; The icative a 
5 ? , | the practi 
£84: “Before the ſun, of the lan 
Before the heav'ns thou cver:.“ MiltonWtin& forr 
& Remember what thou cer.“ $4 Dryde!Mtormatior 
&« I knew thou vcr; not flow to hear,” . Addifo Thou wwe. 
| Infiniti WMto the Sy 


5 
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; | Infinitive Mode. NE 
4 | 
Preſent, To be: Paſt, To have been. 
were. | Participle. 
Preſent, Being: Perfect, Been: 2 
; Paſt, Having b<en, 
1all 3 2 I c p 
. wil The Verb Active is thus varied according to 
1 . Gs 
> | Perſon, Number, Ii 2nd Mode. 
Indicative Mode, 
; | Preſent Time. 
; Sing. | ar. 
15 1. J love, We 
E 2. Thou loveſt, Ye love, 
F 3. He loveth, or loves; They 
: | 
Thou who of old avert ſent to Iſrael's court.“ 
bc * Prior. 
8 & All this thou ævert. Popes 


Thou, Stella, wer? no longer Young, 
When firſt for thee my harp 1 ſtrung.” Swift. 


Shall we in deference to theſt᷑ great authorities allow 

were vert to be the ſame with <va/?, and common to the In- 

icative and Subjunctive Mode? or rather abide by 

the practice of our beſt antient writers ; the propriety 

of the language, which requires, as far as may be, diſ- 

Miltoagtinct forms for different Modes; and the analogy of 

Dryde!Wformation in each Mode; I was, Thou wwaſt ; I were, 

Addiſa Thou were ? all which conſpire to make wer? peculiar 
n{101t1 to the Subjunctive Mode. 

Paſt 


74 INTRODUCTION TO ; E 
| Paſt Time. | 


1. I loved, We 1 
2. Thou lovedſt, d C- loved, | Imi 
3. He loved; They Tho 
Future Time. 5 * 
1. I ſhall, or will, We \) ſhall Þ 
2. Thou ſhalt, or wilt, vlove; Ve or wil could, 
2. He ſhall, or will, They | love. 
Imperative Mode. 
1. Let me love, Let us love 2], Pre 
2. Love thou, Love ye, 5 
or, Do thou love, or, Do ye love, ae Sub) 
3. Let him love; Let them love. ; a condit 
Subjunctive Mode. N ho 
| Preſent Time. ; Preſent 
1 1 We them ſe 
2. Thou love; Ye love, do- morr 
3. He They would, 
And, 1 
1. I may We J] may love; ed bs 
2. Thou mayeſt f love; Ye and Paſt ; : 
3. He may They have loved [3 come 


[2] The other form of the Firſt Perſon Plural oi deſire, 
the Imperative, love wwe, is grown obſolete. that in 
[3] Note, that the Imperfect and Perfect Times ar e m 
here put together. And it is to be obſerved, that , Denten, 
| Pa 


4 
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1 Paſt Time. 
loved Jr I might We ] might love; 
2. Thou mighteſt love; Le and 
3 He might They } have loved 3]. 
ſhall Þ And, 
or will y could, ſhould, would; Thou couldſt, &c. iow; 
and have loved. 


love. 


Infinitive Mode. 
Preſent, To love: Paſt, to have loved. 


de Subjunctive Mode, the event bęing ſpoken of under 
| condition, or ſuppoſition, or in the form of a wiſh, 
Y and therefore as doubtful and contingent, the Verb 
itſelf in the Preſent, and the Auxiliary both of the 
Preſent and Paſt Imperfect Times, often carry with 
them ſomewhat of a Future ſenſe: as,“ If he come... 
to-morrow, I may ſpeak to him: “ if he ſhould, or 
would, come to-morrow, I might, would, could, or 
$ ſhould, ſpeak to him.” Obſerve alſo, that the Auxi- 
liaries ſhould and <vould in the Imperfect Times are 
uſed to expreſs the Preſent and Future as well as the 
Paſt ; as, “ It is my deſire that he oui, or would, 
come now, Or to-morrow ;”” as well as,“ It was my 
deſire, that he ſhould, or could, come yefterday.” 80 
that in this Mode the preciſe Time of the Verb 1s 
very much determined by the nature and drift of the 
Sentence. 


cc 


love, 


Ce; 


ed| 3 


lural of 


mes are 
that in 


Pak 


Participle. 


4 


| 
| 
| 
| 


« 
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| Paſt Time. 


: 
1 
2 

] 


1. I loved, We 
2. Thou lovedſt, Ye loved, 
3. He loved; They 

Future Time. 
1. I ſhall, or will, We \) ſhall Þ 
2. Thou ſhalt, or wilt, Slove; Ye Tor wil 
3. He ſhall, or will, They |] love. 


Imperative Mode. 
1. Let me love, Let us love [2], 
2. Love thou, Love ye, 
or, Do thou love, or, Do ye love, 
3. Let him love; Let them love. 


E! 


1. I mig 
22. Thou 


; 
2 
5 


23. He m 


; ] could, 


Pref 


k the Subju 


a conditi. 


2 | 

Subjun&ive Mode. woo ; 

| Preſent Time. @ Preſent | 

1. 1 We them ſo1 
2. Thou love; Ye love, ¶ to-morro 
3.. He They | would, « 
An g ſhould, ſ 

| 8 > liaries // 

1. I may We J] may love; uſed to. 
2. Thou mayeſt f love; Ye and Paſt ; a 
3- He may They] have loved (3 come 
[2] The other form of the Firſt Perſon Plural ol deſire, { 
the Imperative, /ove cue, is grown obſolete. that in 
[3] Note, that the Imperfect and Perfect Times are 1 


here put together. And it is to be obſerved, that in 
| Paſt 


4 


oved, 
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Paſt Tune. | 


1. I might We ] might love; 
2. Thou mighteſt love; Ve and 
| [3 He might They) have loved [3]. 
And, 


hall 


Ove. 


« will could, ſhould, would ; Thou cult, Rr. lave; 


and have loyed. 


Infinitive Mode, 
Preſent, To love: Pail, to have loved. 


| the Subjunctive Mode, the event being ſpoken of under 


4 | a condition, or ſuppoſition, or in the form of a wiſh, 


and therefore as doubtful and contingent, the Verb 


itſelf in the Preſent, and the Auxiliary both of the 


Preſent and Paſt Imperfe&t Times, often carry with 


them ſomewhat of a Future ſenſe: as, If he come... 


love, 


to-morrow, I may ſpeak to him ;”—* it he ſhould, or 
would, come to-morrow, I might, would, could, or 
ſhould, ſpeak to him.” Obſerve alſo, that the Auxi- 
liaries ſhould and <vould in the Imperfect Times are 
uſed to expreſs the Preſent and Future as well as the 
Paſt ; as, © It is my defire that he ſhould, or would, 
come now, Or to-morrow ;” as well as,“ It was my 
deſire, that he ſhould, or <yould, come yeflerday.” So 
that in this Mode the preciſe Time of the Verb 1s 
very much determined by the nature and drift of the 
Sentence. 

Participle. 


4 


76 INTRODUCTION TO: 
Participle. 
Preſent, Loving: Perfect, Loved: 
Paſt, Having loved. 


But in diſcourſe we have often occaſion 
to ſpeak of Time, not only as Preſent, Paſt, 


tinction and limitation; that is, as paſſing, 
or finiſned; as imperfect, or perfect. This 
will beſt be ſeen in an example of a Verb 


laid out and diſtributed according to theſe 
diſtinctions of Time, 


Indefinite, or Undetermined, 


Time: 
Preſent, 3 Future. 
L love ; J loved; I ſhall love, 
Definite, or Determined, 

| Time: 
Preſent Imperfet: I am (now) loving. 
Preſent Perfect: have (now) loved. 
Paſt Imperfect: ] was (then) loving. 
Paſt Perfect: J had (then) loved. 
Future Imperfect: I ſhall (then) be loving. 
Future Perfect: I ſhall (then) have loved. 


It 


1 
It is 
i 
4 


ſeveral 
Jas they 


of the 
Perfect 


and Future, at large and indeterminately; ready e 


but alſo as ſuch with ſome particular diſ- 
fect of 


Toe 


Aunilie 
love; 


Thu 


Iprincip 
of Moc 
by the 
1, ma, 

The 

laries 


5 the Ae 


141 
But J 


In dr 
Die he 
" Yes, I 
:9gimati; 
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It is needleſs here to ſet down at large the 
ſeveral Variations of the Definite Times; 
Jas they conſiſt only in the proper Variations 
3 of the Auxiliary, joined to the Preſent or 
Paſt Perfect Participle; which have been al- 
ly; ready given. 
di. To expreſs the Preſent and Paſt Imper- 
ng, fect of the Active and Neuter Verb, the 
Thi Auxiliary do is ſometimes uſed : I do (now) 
Verb! love; I did (then) love. 
theſe! Thus, with very little variation of the 
Principal Verb, the ſeveral circumſtances 
q ot Mode and Time are clearly expreſſed 
by the help of the Auxillaries, be, have, do, 
i It, may, can, ſhall, will. | 
lor. The peculiar force of the ſeveral Auxi- 
haries is to be obſerved. Do and did mark 
I the Action itlelf, or the Time of i [4] 


' [4] & Perdition catch my ſoul 
But I do love thee !”? 


This to me 
In dreadful ſecrecy impart they did.” Shakeſpear, 
„ing. © Die he certainly did.” Sherlock, Vol. I. Diſc. 7, 
oved. hy Yes, I 4:4 love her;“ that is, at that time, or once; 
intimating a negation, or doubt, of preſent love. 


I; . with 


INTRODUCTION TO 
with greater force and diſtinction. They 
are alſo of frequent and almoſt neceſſary uſe 


in Interrogative and Negative Sentences, 
They ſometimes alſo ſupply the place cf 


78 


another Verb, and make the repetition off 
It, in the ſame or a ſubſequent ſentence, un- 


neceſlary : as, 
„He loves not plays, 
As thou deft, Anthony.“ 
Shakeſpear, Jul. Cæſ. 


Let does not only expreſs permiſſion; but 


praying, exhorting, commanding. Ma 
and might expreſs the poſſibility or liberty 


of doing a thing; can and could, the power. 
Muſt is ſometimes called in for a helper, 
and denotes neceſſity. Will, in the firſt 
Perſon ſingular and plural, promiſes or 
threatens; in the ſecond and third Perſons, 
only foretells : Hall, on the contrary, in the 
firſt Perſon, ſimply foretells; in the ſecond 

The Lord called Samuel; and he ran unto Eli, 
and faid, Here am I, for thou called? me.— And the 
Lord called yet again, Samuel. And Samuel aroſe 


and went to Eli, and ſaid, Here am 1, for thou did. 
call me.” 1 Sam, iii. 4—6, 


and 


hd third 
Hreatens 


EN 


Expli 


entence 


Y ball he 


referr 


arily « 


ould, ob 
Port, 
le event 
Do ant 


d, had| 


[5] Thi: 
the word 


Wiird Perſ, 


ſe ſhould 
the Vul 
[6] It h 
erb had, 

dperly uf 
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bd third Perſons, promiſes, commands, or 
Mreatens { 5]. But this muſt be underſtood 
Explicative Sentences; for when the 
entence is Interrogative, juſt the reverſe 
r the moſt part take places: Thus, © I 
all go; you will go;“ expreſs event only: 
t t, © will you go?” imports intention; 
nd ball I go?” refers to the will of an- 
Kher. But again, be fall go,” and 
Cx all he go?“ both imply will, expreſſing 
but referring to a command. Mould pri- 
Mol arily denotes inclination of will; and 
pou/, obligation: but they both vary their 
port, and are often uſed to expreſs ſim- 
le event. 

Do and have make the. Preſent Time; 
d, had| 6], the Paſt; ſhall, will, the Fu- 


[5] This diſtinction was not obſerved formerly as 
the word /ball, which was uſed in the Second and 
id Perſons to expreſs ſimply the Event. So like- 
ſe ſhould was uſed, where we now make uſe of would. 
the Vulgar Tranſlation of the Bible. 

[0] It has been very rightly obſerved, that the 
erb Had, in the common phraſe, I had rather, is not 
dperly uſed, either as an Active or as an Auxiliary 


ture: 


berty 
Wer, 
-Iper, 

firſt 
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n the 
*cond 
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| aroſe 
didi 


and 


E 
: hrough 


placed « 
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ture: let is employed in forming the In 
perative Mode; may, might, could, ou 


ſhould, in forming the Subjunctive. Tire unjo, 
Prepoſition to, placed before the Veif en the 
makes the Infinitive Mode [7]. Hef 18g 
ndica 
Verb; that, being i in the Paſt time, it cannot in When i: 
caſe be properly expreſſive of time Preſent ; and e immed 
it is by no means reducible to any Grammatical en he c: 
ſtruction. In truth, it ſeems to have ariſen tronWepreſſion « 
mere miſtake, in reſolving the familiar and ambig wer: na 


abbreviation, I'd rather, into 7 hed rather, 1nitead' 
'T avould rather ; which latter is the regular, analogot 
and proper expreſſion. See Two Grammatical Efls 
London, 1768. Effay 1. 
[7] Biſhop Wilkins gives the following elegant 
veſtigation of the Modes, in his Kea! Character, 
iii. Chap. 6. E 
« To ſhew in what manner the Subject is to 
Joined with his Predicate, the Copula between th 
is affected with, a Particle; which, from the uſc ot! 
is called Modus, the manner or Mode. | 
Now the Subject and Predicate may be joined! 
[gether either Simply, or with ſome kind of Limitat 
and accordingly theſe Modes are Primary, or 
condary.. 


anner of 
t ĩt be fo) 
ere are th 
ovided fo 
ode, whe 
ently ex | 
U May do 
The Seco 
affected v 
s Logiciai 
This hap 


the bein 
The primary Modes are called by Grammarians ered, not 


- dicative, and Imperative. dm which 
When the matter is declared to be ſo, or atleaſt vw 
it ſeems in the Speaker's power to have it be fo, as 


thro! 


of * 
. . 
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rough its ſeveral Modes and Times, is 
laced only before the Perfect Participle; 


ö 
e In 
Won 
are union of Subject and Predicate would import; 
en the Copula is nakedly expreſſed without any 
ariation: and this manner of expreſſing it is called 
e Indicative Mode. 

When it is neither declared to be ſo, nor ſeems to 
> Immediately in the Speaker's power to have it ſo; 
ien he can do no more in words, but make out the 
preſſion of his will to him that hath the thing in his 
wer: namely, to 


t int 
ind tb 
cal c 
from 
ab1gud 


u{tead Superior, Petition, ? 
1alogo! Is 0 Equal, by { Perſuaſion, * the 
al Efe Inferior, Command. 


anner of theſe affecting the Copula, (Be it fo, or, 
t it be ſo), is called the Imperative Mode; of which 
ere are theſe three varieties, very fit to be diſtinctly 
 {Wovided for. As for that other.uſe of the Imperative 
is to Node, when it ſignifies Periniſion: this may be ſuf- 
cen tiWiently expreſſed by the Secondary Mode of Liberty 
; ule 01 ou ay do it. 

The Secondary Modes are ſuch, as, when the Copula 
affected with any of them, make the Sentence to be 
8 Logicians call it) a Modal Propoſition. 

This happens, when the matter in diſcourſe, name- 
the being, or doing, or ſuffering of a thing, is con- 
ered, not imply by itſelf, but gradually in its canſes ; 
Mm which it procceds either contingently, or neceſſue 


F and - 


egant | 
cler, 


101 ned! 
1mitati 
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and be, in like manner, before the Preſen wh; 
and Paſſive Participles: the reſtonly before Ay: 
the Verb, or another Auxiliary, in its PriWons of 
mary form. ſelf co 
Then a thing ſeems to be left as Contingent, when ere are 
the Speaker expreſſes only the PoſiZility of it, or he Vert 
own Liberty to it. cordin 
1. The Poſibikty of a thing depends upon the po uriliar 
of its cauſe; and may be expreſſed, | = 
Abſolute, i : Can; | 
when : Cond:tional, | by the Partiele | Con The I 
2. The Liberty of a thing depends upon a trecdoWaſſive, ( 
from all obſtactes either within or without, and i; 
| th the 
uſually expreſſed in our language, | 
: Gele, I by ve parc J % O0 
en Conditional, Y Mee, ) join 
Then a thing ſeems to be of NMecgſiiy, when tit rough al 
Speaker exprelieih the reſolution of his own Vi, war 7 
ſome other Obligation upon him from without. N 25 
z. The Inclination of the Will is expreſled, bed: at 
Abjolate, Vil; Numb 


i Conditional, | by (is TOs ls o. 


4+ The Neceſſity of a thing from ſome eat The Ne 
Obligation, whether Natural or Moral, which wee 


Duty, is expreſſed, 4 but, 
e  Abjolute, \ 1 Maß, org li, ſro the Pa 
7 een { Dit, ought, un paſſive 


See allo HERMES, Book I. Chap. viii. nißcar: 
- C 
wid catior 
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When an Auxiliary is joined to the Verb, 
he Auxiliary goes through all the varia- 
ons of Perſon and Number; and the Verb 
ſelf continues invariably the ſame. When 
ere are two or more Auxiliaries joined to 
he Verb, the firſt of them only is varied 
cording to Perſon and Number. The 
luxiliary mſt admits of no variation. 


>{ent 
>fore 


Pri. 


whe! 
or b 


| owe 


Can; 
Coul The Paſſive Verb is only the Participle 


reedoWaſſive, (which for the moſt Part is the ſame 
and With the Indefinite Paſt Time Active, and 
Mar; Nrays the ſame with the Perfect Partici- 
2ig4We,) joined to the Auxiliary Verb zo be, 
vhen \Wroughall its Variations: as, I am loved; 
was loved; J have been loved; I fhall be 
ved: and fo on, through all the Perſons, 


; e Numbers, the Times, and the Modes. 
Tould, 

> The Neuter Verb is varied like the Ac- 
ch we Cc | 


e; but, having ſomewhat of the Nature 
the Paſſive, admits in many inſtances of 
Paſſive form, retaining ſtill the Neuter 
Nafication; chiefly in ſuch Verbs, as 
F 2 ſignify 


—_— 


” «© Ry 
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ſignify ſome ſort of motion, or change off ; 1 
place or condition : as, I am come; I wa verb 


gone; I am grown; I was fallen [8 J.“ The the Ti 
[8} I doubt much of the propriety of the follow: not ch 
ing examples : © The rules of our holy religion, fron form ſt 


which we are infinitely ſwerved.“ Tillotſon, Vol. 
Serm. 27. The whole obligation of that law and 
covenant, which God made with the Jews, «uw 


but on 


alſo ceaſed.” Ib. Vol. II. Serm. 2. Whoſe num T1 
ber was now amounted to three hundred.” Sift, 
Conteſts and Diſſenſions, Chap. 3. © This Mareſchil88y N F 
upon ſome diſcontent, was entered into a conſpiraq I 
againſt his maſter.” Addiſon, Freeholder, Ne 3: and 
« At the end of a Campaign, when half the men re forr 
deſerted or killed.” Addiſon, Tatler, Ne 42. NeutWonly, w. 
Verbs are ſometimes employed very improperly Mrurned: 
Actives: Go, lee thee away into the land of Judah. 1 
Amos vii. 12. I think it by no means a fit and de rom th 
cent thing to wie Charities, and. erect the reputation Mre eſtee 
one upon the ruins of another.” Atterbury, Ser Ther 
I, 2. © So many learned men, that have ſpent the, q Pro 
whole time and pains to agrte the Sacred with the Pn & | 
fane noed 1 William Temple, Works, Fo ract ev 
Vol. I. p. 205. oved, tu; 
6 How would the Gods my righteous oils fucceed ne {yll: 
Pope, Odyſſ. xiv. 44 berſon. v 
— © If Jove this arm ſucceed.” Ibid. xx1. 21 9 
And Active Verbs are as improperly made Neut*h 3 
as, * I muſt premiſe with three circumſtances,” Swiſh; Ha 4 : 


Vol -utley „D 


— 


1 
I 


Z 
1 'F 
e OO 
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1 : . 
Verb am, was, in this caſe preciſely defines 
The the Time of the action or event, but does 
not change the nature of it; the Paſſive 


ollow- 

, fon form ſtill expreſſing, not properly a Paſſion, 
ge I t only a ſtate or condition of Being. 

Wan 


83 cl 

num IRREGULAR VERBS. p 

Swif, | 

reſcha, I Engliſh both the Paſt Time Active 
and the Participle Perfect, or Paſſive, 

are formed by adding to the Verb ed; or d 


ſpiracy 
Ne 38 


nen ar 


NeutWonly, when the Verb ends in e: as, turn, 
erly Wurned ; love, loved.” The Verbs that vary 
Judah. . . 8 f . 

and d from this rule, in either or in both caſes, 


are eſteemed Irregular. 

The nature of our language, the Accent 
and Pronunciation of it, inclines us to con- 
rat even all our Regular Verbs: thus 
oved, turned, are commonly pronounced in 
dne ſyllable, Jov'd, turn d: and the ſecond 
'erlon, which was originally in three ſylla- 


ration 0 
„Sem 
ent the 
the Pn 
rks, Fo 


cceed? 


2: Anne's Laſt Miniſtry, Chap. 2. © Thoſe that 
bink to izgratiate with him by calumniating me.“ 
. atley, Diſſert. on Phalaris, p. 519. 


F 3 bles, 
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bles, lovedeſt, turnedeſt, is become a diflylly 
ble, lovedſt, turnedſt: for as we generally 
throw the accent as far back as poſſible to 
wards the firſt part of the word, (in fome 
even to the fourth ſyllable from the end, 
the ſtreſs being laid on the firſt ſyllable: 


the reſt are pronounced in a lower tone, 
more rapidly and indiſtinctly; and fo ar 


often either wholly dropped, or blended ini 
one another, 

It fometimes happens alſo, that the wor 
which ariſes from a regular change, dos 
not ſound eaſily or agreeably ; ſometime 
by the rapidity of our pronunciation ti 
vowels are ſhortened or loſt ; and the con 
ſonants, which are thrown together, do n 
ealily coaleſce with one another, and at 
therefore changed into others of the fan 
organ, or of a kindred ſpecies, This 0 
caſions a further deviation from the regul 
form: thus lovetb, turnetb, are contracte 
into lov' th, turn'th, and theſe for ealit 
pronunciation immediately become lovt 
turns. 


Verb 


E 

Vert 
Paſt T 
fect or 
43 as, 
ping a] 
paſt ;, 1 
dwelled 
after a 
diphthi 
vowel ; 
&c: a 
quickn 


the d 


coaleſc 
Thoſe 
as, bere 
wile v 
coaleſc 
All 


examp 


[9] 5 
agrecabl 


and diſu 
and are: 
not well 
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Ay Verbs ending in ch, ck, p, x, Il, J, in the 
erallMW? aſt Time Active, and the Participle Per- 
fect or Paſſive, admit the change of ed into 


)le to. 


ſom ; as, [o ſnatcht, checkt, ſnapt, mixt, drop- 
end ping allo one of the double letters, delt, 
lable pat; for ſnatched, checked, ſnapped, mixed, 


tone delled, paſſed: thoſe that end in /, n, u, p, 
ſo an after a diphthong, moreover ſhorten the 
d ini diphthong, or change it into a ſingle ſhort 
vowel; as, dealt, dreamt, meant, felt, flept, 
&c : all for the ſame reaſon; from the 
doe quickneſs of the pronunciation, and becauſe 
etime the d after a ſhort vowel will not caſily 
on ti coaleſce with the preceding conſonant, 
e conf Thoſe that end in ve change alſo v into ; 
do nol as, bereave, bereft ; leave, left; becauſe like- 
nd all wiſe v after a ſhort vowel will not eaſily 
> ſan coaleſce with t. 

his qi All theſe, of which I have hitherto given 
regu examples, are conſidered not as Irregular, 


tracte [9] Some of theſe Contractions are harſh and dif- 
eaſi agrecable; and it were better, if they were avoided 
- [ove and diſuſed: but they prevail in common diſcourſe, 
and are admitted into Poetry; which latter indeed can- 

not well do without them. 


Vert F 4 


WOT 


but 


8 INTRODUCTION TO 
but as Contracted only; in moſt of then 


aſt [ 2], 


E! 


the Intire as well as the Contracted form Met, lift * 


uſed; and the Intire form is generally u 
be preferred to the Contracted. 
The formation of Verbs in Engliſh, boti 
Regular and Irregular, is derived from th: 
Saxon. 
The Irregular Verbs in Engliſn are al 
Monoſyllables, unleſs compounded ; ani 


they are for the moſt part the ſame worcy 


which are Irregular Verbs in the Saxon. 

As all our Regular Verbs are ſubject t 
ſome kind of Contraction ; ſo the firſt Clas 
of Irregulars is of thoſe, that become 
from the ſame cauſe. 


J. 
Irregulars by Contraction. 


Some Verbs ending in dort have tht 
Preſent, the Paſt Time, and the Par 
ticiple Perfect and Paſſive, all alike, witt- 
out any variation: as, beat, burſt [I 


[1] Theſe two have alſo beaten and burſten in t. 
Participle ; and in that form they belong to the l hin 
Claſs of Irregu'ars, | 


4 
ls 


Cu 


5 
rm: 


Feat, rid 


pread, t 
[2] Sh: 
« And 


The or 
Break v 


With Ci 


111 
urnace on 
eat.” Da 
The V. 


Tlaſſes of ] 


regular F 
IA] Thi 
ronounce 
 preferabl 
[5] Thi 
10NOUNCEd 
id perhap 
tient wri 
[6] Sha 


ms 


Which 
Hath, v 
H it 1 ca [ 
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aſt [2], coſt, cut, heat * | 3J, hit, hurt, knit, 
Er, life *, light * [4], pur, quit -, read Ig 
ſeat, rid, ſer, ſhed, ſhred, ſhut, ſlit, ſplit{6], 
ſpread, thruſt, wet“. 


then 
rm u 


By u 


bod i] Shakeſpear uſes the Participle in the Regular 
[11 a” orm: 
And when the mind is quicken'd, out of doubt 
The organs, tho? defunct and dead before, 
Break up their drow ſie grave, and newly move 
and | With caſted flough, and treſh celerity,” Hen. V. 
WOrcil [ 3] «4 He commanded, that they ſhould heat the 
on. Hurnace one ſeven times more than it was wont to be 
5 “ Dan. iii. 19. | 
The Verbs marked thus“, throughout the three 
Clas Tlaſſes of Irregulars, have the Regular as well as the 
me regular Form in uſe. 
[4] This Verb in the Paſt Time and participle 15 
ronounced ſhort, It or lit: but the Regular Form 
preferable, and prevails moſt in writing. 
[5] This Verb in the Paſt Time ae Participle 1s 
1onounced ſhort; read, red, red; like lead, led, led; 
e the perhaps ought to be written in this manner: our 
tient writers ſpelt it redde, 
[b] Shakeſpear uſes the Participle in the Regular 


m: 


re al 


6“ That ſelf hand, 
Which writ his honour in the acts it did, 
10 Hath, with the courage which the heart did lend it, 
| 9:tted the heart itſelt.“ Ant. and Cleop. 


Theſe 
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Theſe are Contractions from beated, Jun 
ed, caſted, &c; becaule of the diſagreeab 


ſound of the ſyllable ed after d or [7]. I Other 
Others in the Paſt Time, and ParticipWontrad 
Perfect and Paſſive, vary a little from tirade, fo 
Preſent, by ſhortening the diphthong, Mod, for 
changing the d into ?; as, lead, lei The 
iweat, ſwet [8]; meet, met; bleed, bleiWhange 


breed, bred; feed, fed; ſpeed, ſped ; bent 


bent *; lend, lent; rend, rent; ſend, {cnW Stand 
[7] They follow the Saxon rule: Verbs whit he Par 
in the Infinitive end in d and tan,” (that is, rectly 
Engliſh, 4 and 7; tor az is only the Characteriß Hrran, 
termination of the Saxon Infinitive;) “ in the I" 
terit and Participle Preterit commonly, for the ſabe 
better ſound, throw away the final ed; as beet, of 
(both in the Preterit and Participle Preterit,) for ben 
afeded; from beotan, afrdon.” Hickes, Gramm The! 
Saxon. cap. ix. So the ſame Verbs in Engliſh. & * 
fid, inſtead of beated, freded. n gat, b 
[8] “ How the drudging goblin cet.“ dle; anc 
| Milton, Alles nto ay 
Shakeſpear uſes- ſtocalen, as the Participle of 
Verb: | PaXON, 11 
« Greale, that's fveaten 
From the murtherer's gibbet, throw,” Mache ring 
In this form it belongs to the Third Claſs of It buy, f 


lars, 


ſpe! 
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pend, ſpent; build, built *; geld, gelt *; 


3 


id, gilt“; gird, girt“; loſe, Joſt, 


7]. Others not ending in 4 or 7 are formed by 
rticipWontraftion ; have, had, for haved; make, 
>m i ade, for maked ; flee, fled, for flee-ed ; ſhoe, 
ng, Mod, for ſboe-ed. 

„ ed The following, beſide the Contraction, 
„ bleiWhbange alſo the Vowel ; fell, fold; tell, 


old; clothe, clad “. 

Stand, ſtood ; and dare, durſt, (which in 
he Participle hath regularly darcd,) are 
rectly from the Saxon, ftanden, ſtod; 
Hrran, dorſte. 


bs whit 
at 18, | 


racterll 


the I 

he ſake! 1 [ : 

et, of 4 

for ben Irregulars in ght. 


wy The Irregulars of the Second Claſs end 
n ghz, both in the Paſt Time and Partici- 
le; and change the vowel or diphthong 
nto az or o: they are taken from the 
daxon, in which the termination is Ste. 


„Alleg 
e of Þ 


E 7 Saxon. 
Mac'Wring, brought: Bringan, brohte. 


of Line! buy, bought: Bycgean, bobte. 


ED 
g2 INTRODUCTION TO Pee pe 


Saxon, Erminat 
Catch, caught: e cha 
Fight, fought[1]: Feotan, fuht. Whoſe a 
Teach, taught: Txchan, tæhte. Fro 
Think, thought: Thencan, thohte. 
Seek, ſought: Secan, ſohte. reſent. 
Work, wrought: Weorcan, worhte. I change 


all, 


1 


wake, 


Fraught ſeems rather to be an Adjectis 
than the Participle of the Verb 7o freight 
which has regularly freigbted. Rau 
from reach is obſolete. orſake, 

hake, 
III. N ake, 


Irregulars in ex. aa 


The Irregulars of the Third Clafs forn _ 
the Paſt Time by changing the vowel 0 ay, 
diphthong of the Preſent ; and the Pari 


2] & |} 

[1] © As in this glorious, and well fog bien field [2] 
We kept together in aur chivalry.” « Mere 
Shakeſpear, Hen. Of ha; 


« On the foughten field 

Michael, and his Angels, prevalent, 
en plac'd in guard their watches round 
Milton, P. L. VI. 4 

This Participle ſeems not agreeable to the Analog 
of derivation, which obtains in this Claſs of Verbs. 


cif 


de Regu 
mproper. 

[3] WI 
2 
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ple Perfect and Paſſive, by adding the 
Ermination en; beſide, for the moſt part, 
he change of the vowel or diphthong. 

Theſe alſo derive their formation in both 
arts from the Saxon. 


it, 
ate. 
hte. 
te. 


reſent. Paſt. Participle. 


rhte. We changed into e. 
358 all, | fell, fallen, 
JECT into 0. 
freighWwake, awoke *, [awaked.] 
Raul into oo. 
orſake, for ſook, forſaken. 
hake, ſhook, ſhaken [21]. 
ake, took, taken. 
E into eto. 
5 fon Draw, 5 drew, . drawn 3]. 
ay into ew. 
15 "Way, ſlew, llayn [3]. 
"OY [2] © A ſly and conſtant knave, not to be./hatd ?” 
field Shakeſpear, Cymb: 
Wy « Wert thou ſome far, that from the ruin'd roof 


Of /a#d Olympus by miſchance did fall.” 
Milton's Poems. 


round 
VI. 4 
Analog 
Verbs. 


cif 


mproper. 
[3] Whey en follows a Vowel or Liquid, the e is 


he Regular form of the Participle in theſe places is 


2 e 


22 W mo. _— Wet — — — wif; — 2 


* r 


94 | 

2 into 
Get, 

Help, 

Melt, 

Swell, 

ea into 
Eat, 

Bear, bare, 
Break, brake, 
Cleave, clave, 
Speak, ſpake, 
Swear, ſware, 
„ ae; 
Wear, ware, 
Heave, hove “. 
Shear, ſhore, 
Steal, ſtole, 
Tread, trode, 
Weave, wove, 
ee into 1 
Creep, crope &, 


dropped: ſo drawn, /layn, (or Hain,) are inſtead of 
dratuen, /layen ; ſo likewiſe known, born, are for Kuocben, 
\ Goren, in the Saxon cnatben, boren: and fo of the reſt. 

[4] The antient Irregular form bolpe is {till uſed in 


converſation, 


INTRODUCTION TO 


a Or 0, 
gat, or got, 
[helped (4), 
[ melted, ] 
[ ſwelled, ] 

a OT 0s 
ate, 


or bore, 
or broke, 
or clove *, 
or ſpoke, 
or ſwore, 
or tore, 

or wore, 


0s 
gotten. 
holpen *. 
molten x. 


ſwollen !, 


eaten, 


0s 
born. 
broken, 


cloven, or clcft, 


ſpoken. 
{worn. 
torn, 
worn. 
hoven *. 
ſhorn. 


ſtolen, or ſtoln. 


trodden. 
woven. 
0. 


EP 


Freeze, 
kethe, 
. inte 
ke, 
& long in 
ite, 
hide, 
ide, 
lide, 
long 1 
\bide, 
limb, 
Drive, 
dide, 
liſe, 
Shine, 
brive, 
mite, 
ride, 


[5] R/ 
$ the Paſt 


[creeped, or crept.] it or pri 


Chaos, 
reſent ea 
hap. iv. 
luſion, th 
5. II. Ch 


Freezx, 


3 


n. 
T cleſt. 
1. 


crept. 
ſtead of 


known 
e reſt. 
uſed in 


Frecte, 
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Freeze, froxc, frozen. 

kethe, ſod, ſodden. 

. into aw. 

ke, ſaw, | ſeen. 

long into i ſhort, i fhort. 
ite, bit, bitten. 
hide, chid, chidden. 
ide, hid, hidden. 
ide, ſlid, flidden. 
long into o, i ſhort, 


Abide, abode. 


limb, clomb, [climbed. ] 
Drive, drove, driven. 
zide, rode, ridden. 
liſe, role | 5, riſer, 
Shine, ſhone *, [ſhined.] 
hrive, fhrove, ſhriven. 
mite, ſſmote, e men 
tride, ſtrode, ſtridden. 


[c] Riſe, with 7 ſhort, hath been improperly uſed 
s the Paſt Time of this Verb: That form of the 
rt or primigenial earth, which re immediately out 
Chaos, was not the ſame, nor like to that of the 
reſent earth.“ Burnet, Theory of the Earth, B. I. 
hap. iv. © If we hold faſt to that ſeripture con- 
luſion, that all mankind % from one head,” Ibid. 

. II. Chap. Vile 
Strive, 


3 


ba 


— — 
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Strive, . ſtrove *, ſtriven *. B E 
Thrive, throve [6], thriven. : pit, N 
Write [75], wrote, written, Ts ſhort 1 
i long into , i ſhort, Dig, 
Strike, ſtruck, ſtricken, or ſtrucken U to 
i ſhort into a. ie [g] 
Bid, bade, bidden. Dr. Middle 
Give, gave, given. rue Partic 
Sit [8], ſat, ſitten, Apoſtles : 


Vol. II. p 

[6] Mr. Pope has uſed the Regular form of the Pi in the. 
Time of this Verb: Editions h: 
<« In the fat age of pleaſure, wealth, and eaſe, a Contracti 
Sprung the rank weed, and rid d with large in- riſciples ca. 
creaſe.” Eflay on Crit. “ who is 

[7] This Verb is alſo formed like thoſe of 7 long et the right 
into i ſhort; Write, writ, written: and by Contrac. Nabe, H 
tion vr: in the Participle ; but, I think, improperly. ey. Luke 
[8] Frequent miſtakes are made in the formation an be no 
of the Participle of this Verb, The analogy plainly Verb 70 fer, 
requires /itten ; which was formerly in uſe : © Ther 7 /c; fig1 
army having en there ſo long.” —““ Which wit the poſt 
enough to make him ſtir, that would not have i umſlance o 
Rill, though Hannibal had been quiet.“ Raleigh. [9] This 


« That no Parliament ſhould be diſſolved, till it ha?]With the Ve 
fitten five months.” Hobbes, Hiſt. of Civil Wars Which is Re 
P. 257. But it is now almoſt wholly diſuſed, the torMMiple layed o 


of the Paſt Time /at having taken its place; ** Tit 
court <vas /at, before Sir Roger came.” Addiſon 


% For hi 
For him, 


Spect. No 122. See alſo Tatler, No 253, and 264 Large g 
: Spitz 
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Spit, ſpat, ſpitten. 
i ſhort into 2. ; 
Dig, dug * [digged.] 


ie into ay. 


ken, TR lay, lien, or lain. 


Dr. Middleton hath, with great propriety, reſtored the 
rue Participle To have fitter on the heads of the 
Apoſtles : to have tien upon each of them.“ Works, 
Vol. II. p. 30. © Bleſſed is the man,—that hath not 
fat in the ſeat of the ſcornful.” Pſal. i. 1. The old 
Editions have /; which may be perhaps allowed, as 
a Contraction of /i/ten. And when he was et, his 
iſciples came unto him,” xatioarl@- avlov, Matt. v. 1. 
* who is er on the right hand,” “ and is t down 
at the right hand of the throne of God :” in both places 
ntrac- abt, Heb. viii. 1. & X11. 2. (ſee alſo Matt. xxvii. 
'erly. 9. Luke xxii. 55. John xi11. 12. Rev. iii. 21.) Ser 
nation tan be no part of the Verb 70 /t. If it belong to the 
lain erb zo ſe, the Tranſlation in theſe paſſages is wrong: 
© "Tn: Wor 70 / er ſignifies to place, but without any deſignation 
n 3 Bi the poſture of the perſon placed; which is a cir- 
e tte umſtance of importance expreſſed by the original. 
aleigb. [o] This Neuter Verb is frequently confounded 
it had With the Verb Active 70 lay, [that is, to pz or place ;] 
Wars, {Which is Regular, and has in the Paſt Time and Parti- 
1e for ple layed or laid. 
« TV * For him, thro? hoſtile camps I bent my way; 
ddiſon For him, thus proſtrate at thy feet I lay: 
1d 20% Large gifts proportion'd to thy wrath I bear.” 

SW = Pope, Ihad xxiv. 622, 
G6 o into 


» Pali 


ge in- 
nit. 


; long 


— — — — — — —— 
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o into e. 
Hold, held, holden, Th 

<< Ska H Partic 
Do, did, done, i. e. docn. WW vowel, 
Chooſe, choſe, choſen, Fold, 
Blow, 1 blown, H on * 
Crow, crew, [crowed, ] Fol 8 
Grow, grew, grown. Load, 
Know knew, known. 

, Mow, 
Throw, threw, thrown, 0 
a we, 
Fly [1], flew, flown [2]. Saw, 
Here lay is evidently uſed for the preſent time, inſtea Shape, 
[i] That is, as a bird, wolare; whereas to fee fi Shew, 

nities fagere, as from an enemy. So in the Saxon al 

German, Heogan, Hiegen, wolare ; Aeon, fliehen, fuge! Do nc 
This ſeems to be the proper diſtinction between #3 undations 
and zo flee; which in the Preſent Time are very oft and are no 
confounded, Our Tranſlation of the Bible is een the t 
quite free from this miſtake. It hath fee for vou ** Thus 


in perhaps ſeven or eight places out of a great nu 
ber; but never #þy for fugere, 
[2] © For rhyme in Greece or Rome was never kno 
Till by barbarian deluges oerflown,” 
' Roſcommon, Eſi 


Th 
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The following are Irregular only in the 
Participle; and that without changing the 


on, vowel. 
Bake, { baked, ] baken *, 
Fold, { folded, ] folden * [ 3]. 
Grave, [graved, ] graven *. 
Hew, [hewed,] hewen, or hen *. 
Lade, [laded,}] laden, 
Load, loaded, loaden “. 
Mow, [mowed, J, mown x. 
Owe, [ owed, or ought,] owen x. 
Rive, [rived,] riven. 
Saw, [ſawed, ] ſawn *. 

zuſte Shape, ſhaped, ſhapen *. 
Shave, [ſhaved,] ſhaven x. 
Shew, [ſhewed,] ſheun *; 


Po not the Nile and the Niger make yearly in- 
undations in our days, as they have formerly done? 
and are not the countries ſo over//own ſtill ſituate bo- 
tween the tropicks ?” Bentley” s Sermons. | 
Thus oft by mariners are ſhown Bt 
Earl Godwin's caſtles overflown.” _ Swift. 
Here the Participle of the Irregular Verb, to , 1s 
onfounded with that of the Regular Verb, nf 
it ought to be in all theſe places overfloned, + 

[3] While they. be lden together gs thorns.” 
\alium i. i. 10. | 
G 2 or, 
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[4] © With zxwaſten hands.“ Mark vii. 2. 5. 


or, Sting, 
Show, ſhowed, ] ſhown. Stink, 
Sow, [ ſowed, ] ſown *. String, 
Straw, -ew, or-ow, | ſtrawed, &c.] ſtrown *. wim, 
Waſh, [ waſhed, ] waſhen * [ 4.] Swing, 
Wax, [ waxed, | waxen *, Wring, 
Wreath, [wreathed, ] wreathen, 
Writhe, {writhed, ] writhen, Eilan 
Some Verbs, which change i ſhort into ⸗ —_ 
or u, and i long into ou, have dropped the ;. gro 
termination ez 1n the Participle, EY 
| ſhort into à or 1, 1. long 
Begin, began, begun. 2 
Cling, clang, or clung, clung. om 
Drink, drank, drunk, or drunken. ah td, 
Fling, flung, flung. es 
Ring, rang, or rung, rung Th 
Shrink, ſhrank, or ſhrunk, ſhrunk 1 
Sing, ſang, or ſung, ſung. une 
Sink, ſank, or ſunk, ſunk. ollowin 
Sling, ſlang, or ſlung, {lung. till retai 
Slink, ſlunk, ſlunk. Saxon, 
Spin, ſpan, or ſpun, ſpun. Manifeſt] 
Spring, ſprang, or ſprung, ſprung Begonnen 
Chaucer 


Sting 
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, Sting, ſtung, ſtung, 
| Stink, ſtank, or ſtunk, ſtunk. 
String, ſtrung, | ſtrung. 
Swim, ſwam, or ſwum, ſwum. 
? Swing, ſwung, ſwung. 
| Wring, wrung, wrung. 
{ In many of the foregoing, the original 
and analogical form of the Paſt Time in a, 
07 WE which diſtinguiſhed it from the Participle, 
the is grown quite obſolete, 
i long into oz, ou. 
Bind, bound, bound, or bounden. 
* 7 found, found, 
* Grind, ground, ground. 
Wind, wound. wound. 
g. | 
A That all theſe had originally the termi- 
nk. 


nation en in the Participle, is plain from the 
# following conſideration. Drink and bind 
ſtill retain it; drunken, bounden ; from the 
1. Saxon, druncen, bunden: and the reſt are 
manifeſtly of the ſame analogy with theſe. 
Begonnen, ſonken, and founden, are uſed by 
Chaucer : and ſome others of them appear 

= in 
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in their proper ſhape in the Saxon; ſcrun- 
cen, ſpunnen, ſprungen, tungen, wunden. As 
likewiſe in the German, which is only an- 
other offspring of the Saxon: begunnen, 
gelungen, getrunc ken, geſungen, geſuncken, 
geſpunnen, geſprungen, geſtuncken, geſchivum- 
men, geſchwungen. 

The following ſeem to have loſt the en 
of the Participle in the ſame manner. 


Hang [5], hung *, hung *. 
Shoot, ſhot, ſhot. 
Stick, ſtuck, ſtuck. 
Come, came, come. 
Run, ran, run. 
Win, won, won. 


Hangen, and ſcoten, are the Saxon ori- 


ginals of the two firſt Participles; the lat- 


ter of which is likewiſe ſtill in uſe in its 


5] This Verb, when Active, may perhaps be moſt 
properly uſed in the Regular form; when Neuter, in 
the Irregular. But in the Active ſenſe of furniſbing a 


room with draperies the Irregular form prevails. The. 


Vulgar Trantation of the Bible uſes aha the Regular 


fan. Ft 


firſt 
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| firſt form in one phraſe : a ſhorten herring. 
Stuck ſeems to be a contraction from fucken, 
as truck now in uſe for ſtrucłken. Chaucer 
hath comen and wonnen: becommen is even 
uſed by Lord Bacon [6J. And moſt of 
them ſtill ſubſiſt intire in the German; 
gebangen, kommen, gerunnen, gewonnen. 


To this third Claſs belong the Defective 
Verbs, Be, been; and Go, gone; 1, e. goen. 


From this Diſtribution and account of 
the Irregular Verbs, if it be juſt, it appears 
that originally there was no exception from 
the Rule, That the Participle Preterit, or 
Paſſive, in Engliſh ends in d, t, or u. The 
firſt form included all the Regular Verbs; 
and thoſe, which are become Irregular by 
Contraction, ending in 7. To the ſecond 
properly belonged only thoſe which end in 
got, from the Saxon Irregulars in He. To 
the third, thoſe from the Saxon Irregulars 
in en; which have ſtill, or had originally, 
the ſame termination. 

[6] Eſſay xxix. * 
G 4 The 
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The fame Rule affords a proper found- 
ation for a diviſion of all the Engliſh Verbs 
into Three Conjugations; or Claſſes of 
Verbs, diſtinguiſhed one from another by 
a peculiar formation, in ſome principal part 
ot the Verbs belonging to each : of which 
Conjugations reſpectively the three different 
Terminations of the Participle might be the 
Characteriſtics. Such of the contracted 
Verbs, as have their Participles now ending 
in 1, might perhaps be beſt reduced to the 
firſt Conjugation, to which they naturally 
and originally belonged ; and they ſeem to 


. be of a very different analogy from thoſe in 
gbt. But as the Verbs of the firſt Conju- 


gation would ſo greatly exceed in number 
thoſe of both the others, which together 


make but about 117[7]; and as thoſe df 


the third Conjugation are ſo various in thel! 


[7] The whole number of Verbs in the Englih 
language, Regular and Irregular, Simple and Com: 
pounded, taken together, is about 4300. See, in D.. 
Ward's Eflays on the Engliſh Language, the Catz 
logue of Engliſh Verbs. The whole number of Ire. 
gular Verbs, the Deſective included, is about 177. 
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form, and incapable of being reduced to 
dne plain rule; it ſeems better in practice 
to conſider the firſt in ed as the only Re- 
ular form, and the others as deviations 
rom it; after the example of the Saxon 
and German Grammarians, 
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To the Irregular Verbs are to be added 
he Defective; which are not only for the 
moſt part Irregular, but are alſo wanting in 
ſome of their parts. They are in general 
yords of moſt frequent and vulgar uſe; in 
which Cuſtom is apt to get the better of 
nalogy. Such are the Auxiliary Verbs ; 
noſt of which are of this number. They 
are in uſe only in ſome of their Times, and 
Modes; and ſome of them are a Compo- 
tion of Times of ſeveral Defective Verbs 
having the ſame Signification. 


Preſent, Paſt, Participle. 
\m, was, been, 
an, could, 

20, went, gone. 

May, might. 
uſt, ; 


Quoth, 
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Quoth, quoth, 
Shall, ſhould. 
Weet, wit, or wot; wot. 
Will, would, 
Wis, wiſt. 


There are not in Engliſh ſo many as 
Hundred. Verbs, (being only the chief part, 
but not all, of the Irregulars of the Third 
Claſs,) which have a diſtinct and different 
form for the Paſt Time Active and ti 
Participle Perfect or Paſſive. The general 
bent and turn of the language is roward 
the other form ; which makes the Paſt Time 
and the Participle the fame. This general 
inclination and tendency of the language 
ſeems to have given occaſion to the intro- 
ducing of a very great Corruption : by 
which the Form of the Paſt Time b 
confounded with that of the Participl: 
in theſe Verbs, few in proportion, which 
have them quite different from one an- 
other. This confuſion prevails greatly in 
common diſcourſe, and is too much au— 
thoriſed by the example of ſome of - 

bel 
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ſt Writers [8]. Thus it is ſaid, He begun, 
r be began; be run, for be ran; be drunk, 


g 


[8] He would have Hole. * 
Milton, P. L. x. 5 17. 
Words inter cvove with ſighs found out their way. » 


P.  M i. 63 Ts | 
a8 % Thoſe kings and potentates who have ftrove,” 
part, Eiconoclaſt. xvii. 
ird And to his faithful ſervant hath in place | 
1 dore witneſs gloriouſſy.“ Samſon Ag. ver. 17 52. 
eren And envious darkneſs, ere they could return, 
tue ole them from me.“ Comus, ver. 19 f. 


neral MWre it is obſervable, that the Author's MS. and the 
yards Edition have it folne. | 
And in triumph had rode.” P. R. iii. 36. 


Time lere cho 

neralMhis perfect man.” P. R. i. 165. 
zuage The fragrant brier cas toute between.” 

Ws: Dryden, Fables, 


'I will fearce think you have ſwam in a Gondola.“ 

: by Shakeſpear, As you like 1 it. 

ne 13 Then finiſh what you Fave gan; 5. 

icipl but ſcribble faſter, if you can.“ 

which Dryden, Poems, Vol. II. p. 1 72. 
And now the years a numerous train have ran; 

Phe blooming boy is npen'd 4 into man.” 

Pope's Odyff. Xi. 95 $- 

Which I Vd no ſooner drang, but 1 found a pimple 

ing in my forehead.” Addiſon, Tatler, N i . 
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EN 
for he drank : the Participle being uſed i Hequentl 
ſtead of the Paſt Time. And much morciple : * 
Have ſprang.” Atterbury, Serm. I. 4. © had ſpl ad writ! 


— had began — — Clarendon, Contin. Hiſt. p. ar I hav, 
& 120. The men begun to embelliſh themſelye;! boſen; þ 
Addiſon, Spect. No 434. b 
« Rapt into future times the bard begun.” 1 160 
Pope, Meſſiah nd 18 C01 

entS; 2 


ble of tt 
laſs, w] 
„ Cling 
original 

ime in 
“Why, 3 
And He, 


Found ou 


And without the neceſſity of rhyme: 
« A ſecond deluge learning thus oer-run, 
And the Monks finiſh'd what the Goths begun.” 
Eſſay on Craticiſn 
„ Repeats you verſes wrote on glaſſes.” Prior 
&« Mr. Miſſon has wrote.” Addiſon, Preface to hi 
Travels. © He could only command his voice, whid 
«vas broke with ſighs and ſobbings, ſo far as to bid he 
proceed.” Addiſon, Spect. Ne 164. 
No civil broils Save fince his death arg.“ 
2 Dryden, on O. Cromuel 
« Illuſtrious virtues, who by turns have roſe.” Prior 
&« Had not aroſe.” Swift, Battle of Books: and B 
lingbroke, Letter to Wyndham, p. 233. 
& The Sun has roſe, and gone to bed, 
Juſt as if Partridge were not dead.” Swin. 
„This nimble operator will have Hole it.“ 
Tale of a Tub, Sect. x 
« Some Philoſophers have miflook.” Thid. Sect. 
© That Diodorus has not miſtook himfelf in his accoull 
of the date of Phintia, we may be as ſure as any hiſto 
can make us.” Bentley, Diſſert. on Phalaris, p. 98. 
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requently the Paſt Time inſtead of the Par- 
ciple : as, I had wrote, it was wrote, for J 
ad written, it was written, I have drank, 
or I have drunk ; bore, for borne ; choſe, for 
hoſen , bid, for bidden ; got, tor gotten; &c. 
his abuſe has been long growing upon us, 
nd is continually making further incroach- 
ents; as it may be obſerved in the exam- 
le of thoſe Irregular Verbs of the Third 
laſs, which change z ſhort into a and x; 
s, Cling, clang, clung; in which the 
Wriginal and analogical form of the Paſt 
ime in à is almoſt grown obſolete; and, 


ed in 
mort 
7d ſpa 


p. 46, 
ſelves! 


/Teſfiah 


* Why, all the ſouls that were, were forteit once: 
And He, that might the vantage beit Have tooł, 


omwel Found out the remedy.” Shakeſpear, Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
Prior | “ Silence 
und 3% Vas took ere ſhe was ware.“ Milton, Comus. 
Into theſe common places look, 
Which from great authors I have took.” Prior, Alma. 
Swi © A free Conſtitution, when it has Seen. /hook by the 
iniquity of former adminiſtrations.” Bolingbroke, 
Sect, xW Patriot King, p. 111. | 
Sect. ii © Too ſtrong to be ſhook by his enemies.” Atterbury. 
accoul © Ev'n there he ſhould have fell,” Prior, Solomon. 
hiſto © Sure ſome diſaſter has Gefell. | 
>. 98. Speak, Nurſe ; I hope the Boy is well.“ Gay, Fables. 
went the 
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the z prevailing inſtead of it, the Paſt Ti 
is now in moſt of them confounded wi 
the Participle. The Vulgar Tranſlation 
the Bible, which is the beſt ſtandard of 0 
language, is free from this corruption, a 
cept in a few inſtances; as hid is uſed | 
hidden, held, for holden, frequently; bid, fi 
bidden ; begot, for begotten, once or twice 
in which, and a few other like words, it ma 
perhaps be allowed as a Contraction. Ant 
in ſome of theſe, Cuſtom has eſtabliſhet 
it beyond recovery: in the reſt it ſeen 
wholly inexcuſable. The abſurdity of 
will be plainly perceived in the exampl 
of ſome of thefe Verbs, which Cuſtom ha 
not yet ſo perverted, We ſhould be in 


mediately ſhocked at I have knew, I ba! 04 
ſaw, I have gave, &c. but our ears . © 
grown familiar with I have wrote, I hag, [9] Sor 
drank, I bave bore, &c. which are altoge 3 

e maur 

ther as barbarous. 0 formation 
: | ble is add 


rather jud 
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[ S ber Anal 
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& in the formation of the Preſent Partici- 
dle. The Preſent Participle is formed by 
adding ing to the Verb: as, turn, turning. 
erbs ending in e omit the e in the Preſent 
articiple: as, love, loving. Verbs ending 
ich a ſingle conſonant preceded by a ſin- 
gle Vowel, and, if of more than one Sylla- 
ble, having the accent on the laſt Syllable, 
double the Conſonant in the Preſent Parti- 
tiple, as well as in every other Part of the 
erb in which a Syllable is added: as, put, 
putting, putteth; forget, forgetting, forget- 
ab; abet, abetting, abetted []. 
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A DVERRS are added to Verbs, and to 
Adjectives, to denote ſome modifica- 


* 


[9] Some Verbs having the Accent on the laſt Sylla- 
ble but one, as, *vor/b7p, corel, are repreſented in the 
ike manner, as doubling the laſt conſonant in the 
lormation of thoſe parts of the Verb, in which a Sylla- 
ble is added; as avorſhipping, counſelling, But this I 
father judge to be a fault in the ſpelling; which nei- 


arities 
ber Analogy. nor Pronuneiation juſtifies, 
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tion or circumſtance of an Action, or quirener, o 
lity : as, the manner, order, time, placM;” and 
diſtance, motion, relation, quantity, qualin{Wdjeftives 
compariſon, doubt, affirmation, negatiaſhlar; 
demonſtration, interrogation. An Ad 
In Engliſh they admit of no Variation her Adve 
except ſome few of them, which have g; as, 
degrees of Compariſon : as, [1] oftcſft very p 
[1] The formation of Adverbs in general wich tit | 
Comparative and Superlative Terminations ſeems . 
be improper; at leaſt it is now become almoſt obii 
lete: as, Touching things. which generally are WW REPOS 
ceived, —we are hardliz/t able to bring ſuch proof are c. 
their certainty, as may fatisfy oainſayers,” Hooke which t 
B. v. 2. Was the eafflier perſuaded. ” Ralet : 
That he may the /ronglier provide.” Hobbes Lil & a wit! 
of Thucyd. The things highlieff important to i ation be 
growing age.“ Shafteſbury, Letter to Moleſwor'M One ore 
The queſtion would not be, who loved himſelt, an to Wag 
who not; but, who loved and ſerved himſelf ü 48 
rigbieſt, and after the trueſt manner.” Id. Wit a'gvages 
Humour. It ought rather to be, , hardly, nue differer 
eafily, more ftrongly, moſt highly, moſt right, or ig Moſt P 
But theſe Comparative Adverbs, however imprope | ation. of 
proſe, are ſometimes allowable in Poetry, 0 
« Scepter and pow'r, Thy giving, I aſſume; nsferred 
And gladllier ſhall refign,” Milton, P. L. vi. 73 


oftene! | 
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tener, ofteneſt;“ ** ſoon, ſoonei, ſoon- 
,” and thoſe Irregulars, derived from 
djectives [2] in this reſpect likewiſe irre- 
lar; „ well, better, beſt ;” &c, 

An Adverb is ſometimes joined to ano- 
er Adverb, to modify or qualify its mean- 
g; as, © very much; much too little; 
dt very prudently.“ | 
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D REPOSITIONs, ſo called becauſe they 
are commonly put before the words 
which they are applied, ſerve to connect 
drds with one another, and to ſhew the 
ation between them. 
One great Uſe of Prepoſitions in Engliſh 
re expreſs thoſe relations, which in ſome 
Vit gages are chiefly marked by Caſes, or 
„, nf different endings of the Noun, 
r Moſt Prepoſitions originally denote the 
oper Nation of Place, and have been thence 
nSterred to denote by ſimilitude other 


vi. 750 [2] See above, p. 39 
frene! * H 
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relations. Thus, out, in, through, under, Prep 
to, from, of, &c. Of is much the ſan ſuch ; 
with from; ** aſk of me,” that is, from nnd to 
made of wood; Son of Philip ;” ions, ſt; 
is, ſprung from him. For, in its primi ion, are 
ſenſe, is pro, loco alterius, in the ſtead nd for 
Place of another. The notion of Place ort of 
very obvious in all the reſt [3]. xed to 
[3] The Particle 4 before Participles, in the ph“ The 
a coming, & going, @ walking, 4 ſhooting, &; MC xVii. 
before Nouns, as a-bed, a- board, a-ſhore, a-l lſcourſe, N 
&c; ſeems to be a true and genuine PrepoſitionW40n on h 
little diſguiſed by familiar uſe and quick pronuſances: t! 
ation. Dr. Wallis ſuppoſes it to be the prepolgean, on 
at, I rather think it is the Prepoſition oz ; the e rapidity 
of which anſwers better to the intention of thoſe Hd what is 
preſſions. At has relation chiefly to place: th,“ is ir 
more general relation, and may de applied to Af xxi. 3 
and many other things, as well as place. I wWokes, and 
coming, on going,” &c; that is, employed % r uſe, be 
particular action: fo likewiſe thoſe other ph one of t/ 
above-mentioned, a-bed, &c, exactly anſwer Un, one 9'cl, 
bed, on board, on ſhore, on foot, Dr. Bentley pla iraſes with 
ſuppoſed à to be the ſame with on; as appears Ne ſolemn ſt 
the following paſſage: © He would have a |:Wley are aſt 
Univerſity make Barbariſms a purpoſe,” Dilley: and the 
Phalaris, p. 223. Wterly rej 
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undervalue. There are alſo certain Part. 
cles, which are thus employed in Comp 
fition of words, yet cannot ſtand by them 
felves in Conſtruction: as, a, Je, con, mi, 
& c; in abide, bedeck, conjoin, miſtake, &c. 
theſe are called Inſeparable Prepoſitions. 
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CONJUNCTION. 


T HE CONJUNCTION connects or Jai 
together Sentences; ſo as, out of tuq; 
to make one Sentence. 

Thus, © You, and I, and Peter, rode 


London,” is one Sentence, made up of the 


three by the Conjunction and twice en 
ployed; Nou rode to London; I rode! vrkR J 
London; Peter rode to London.“ Aga a 75 
« You and I rode to London, but Pei 

ſtaid at home, is one Sentence made 64] bg 
of three by the Conjunctions and and / kitude * 
both of which equally connect the Sentene ir peace.” 
but the latter expreſſes an Oppoſition contrive fa 
the Senſe. The firſt. is therefore call}, ' wh - 


7 


/ 
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bar. Nonjunction Copulative ; the other a Con- 


mp0 unction Disjunctive. 


hem The uſe of Copulative Conjunctions is 


mid connect, or to continue, the Sentence, 

& Wy expreſſing an addition, and; a ſuppo- 

ns. Wition, or condition, zf, as; a cauſe, be- 
auſe { 4], then ; a motive, that; an inte- 
ence, therefore; &c. 

The uſe of Disjunctives is to connect 
nd to continue the Sentence; but withal 
auß expreſs Oppoſition of meaning in dif- 
f rent degrees: as, or, but, than, although, 
leſs, &c. 


ode! 
F thel 


iN rERIECTTON 


NTERJECTIONS, fo called, becauſe they 
are thrown in between the parts of a 


[4] The Conjunction becauſe, uſed to expreſs the mo- 
e or end, is either improper or obſolete: as, The 
itude rebuked them, Becauſe they ſhould hold 
ir peace.“ Matt. xx. 31. It is the caſe of ſome, 
contrive falſe periods of buſineſs, becauſe they may 
m men of diſpatch,” Bacon, Eſſay xxv. We ſhould 
y make uſe of that. 

1 ſentence 
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ſentence without making any other alter- 
ation in it, are a kind of Natural Sounds, 
to expreſs the affection of the Speaker. 
The different Paſſions have, for the moſt 
part, different Interjections to expreſs them, Wounded. 
The Interjection O, placed before a Sub- A Sim 
ſtantive, expreſſes more ſtrongly an addrekſÞubject, 
made to that perſon or thing; as it marł erb in t 
in Latin what is called the Vocative Caſe, nctive! 
A Phr 
ut toge 
SENTENCES. entence 


ntence. 


The m 


\ SENTENCE is an aſſemblage d 
mple Se! 


words, expreſſed in proper form, an 
ranged in proper order, and concurring tt 


make a complete ſenſe. 1ſt Phi 
The Conſtruction of Sentences depend : s Act 
principally upon the Concord or Agre = hi 70 
ment, and the Regimen or Government, 0 . 5 : 
Words. nk | 
One word is ſaid to agree with anoth: Natty 
when it is required to be in like caſe, nuns] © He 
| l from prot 


ber, gender, or perſon, p 
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One word is ſaid to govern another, when 
cauſeth the other to be in ſome Caſe, or 
ode. 
mot Sentences are either Simple, or Com- 
\em, Wounded. 
Sub. A Simple Sentence hath in it but one 
1drekſWubject, and one Finite Verb; that is, a 
nark erb in the Indicative, Imperative, or Sub- 
"aſe, Wnctive Mode. 
A Phraſe is two or more words rightly 
ut together, in order to make a part of a 
entence z and ſometimes making a whole 
entence. 


The moſt common Prrasts, uſed in 
mple Sentences, are the following. 

iſt Phraſe: The Subſtantive before a 
erb Active, Paſlive, or Neuter; when it 
laid, what thing is, does, or is done: as, 
l am ;” © Thou writeſt;” © Thomas is 
ved :” where J, Thou, Thomas, are. the 
ſominative [5] Caſes; and anſwer to the 
nus]! “He, æobem ye pretend reigns in heaven, is fo 
r from protecting the miſerable ſons of men, that he 


H 4 queſtion 
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queſtion , or what ? as, Who is loved 


Thomas,” And the Verb agrees with th 


Nominative Caſe in Number and Perſonſ6' 


perpetually delights to blaſt the ſweeteſt flowrets in th 
Garden of Hope.” Adventurer, No 76, It ought 
be <v/o, the Nominative Caſe to re/yns; not co, 
if it were the Objective Caſe governed by pretz 
If you were here, you would find three or four! 
the parlour after dinner, «whom you would fay pal 
their time agreeably.” Locke, Letter to Molyncus. 
“Scotland and hee did each in other live.“ 
Dryden, Poems, Vol. II. p. 2: 
« We are alone; here's none, but Thee and I,” 
Shakeſpear, 2 Hen. 
It ought in both places to be T; the Nominati 
Caſe to the Verb expreſſed or underitood. 
[6] “ But nu, falſe Arcite, never /hal! obtain 
Thy bad pretence.“ Dryden, Fab: 
It ought to be, halt. The miſtake ſeems to f 
trom the confounding of Tho and You, as equivaic 
in every reſpect; whereas one is Singular, the od 
Plural, See above, p. 67. 
Nor Aon, that flings me floundring from thy bac 
Parnell, Battle of Frogs and Mice, i 
© And whereſoe'er thor caſts thy view.” 
Cowley, on the Death of Her 
„ There's [there are] {vo or three of us have | 
Urange fights,” Shakeſpear, Jul. C 
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as, thou being the Second Perſon Singular, 
the Verb writeſt | 1s ſo too. 


2d Phraſe: The Subſtantive after a Verb 
Neuter or Paſſive; when it is ſaid, that ſuch 
a thing is, or is made, or thought, or called, 
ſuch another thing; or, when the Subſtan- 
tive after the Verb is ſpoken of the ſame 
thing or perſon with the Subſtantive before 
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&«& Great pains has [ have] been taken.“ 
Pope, P. S. to the Odyſſey, 
& I have conſidered, <vhat He | hath] been ſaid on 
both fides in this controverſy,” Tillotſon, Vol. I. 
Serm, 27. c 
* One would think, there <vas more Sophi/?s than 


one had a finger in this Volume of Letters,” Bentley, 


Diſſert. on Socrates! s Epittles, -Sect. IX. 

The uber of the names together abere about an 
hundred and twenty.” Acts i. 15. See alſo Job 
xiv. 5. 

& And Rebekah took goodly raiment of her eldeſt 
ſon Efau, <vhich wvere with her in the houſe, and put 
them upon Jacob her youngeſt ſon.” Gen. xxvii. 15. 

If the blood of bulls and of goats, and the.a/bes of 
an heifer, ſprinkling the unclean, /an#:fieth to the 
purifying of the fleſh.” Heb. ix. 1 2, See alſo Exod, ix. 
8, 9, 10. © In one hour ſo great riches is come to 
bought,” Rev. XV1ll. 17. 

the 
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the Verb: as, A calf becomes an ox;“ 
« Plautus is accounted a Poet;” « I am 
He.” Here the latter Subſtantive is in the 
Nominative Caſe, as well as the former; 
and the Verb is ſaid to govern the Nomina- 
tive Caſe: or, the latter Subſtantive may be 

ſaid to agree in Caſe with the former. 
zd Phraſe: The Adjective after a Verb 
Neuter or Paſſive, in like manner: as, 
« Lite is ort, and Art is long,” © Exer- 

Ciſe is efteemed wholeſome.” 
4th Phraſe: The Subſtantive after a 
Verb Active, or Tranſitive: as when one 
thing is ſaid to a upon, or do ſomething 
to another: as, ** to open a door;” © to 
build a houſe:” “ Alexander conquered 
the Perſians.” Here the thing acted upon 
is in the Objective [7] Caſe: as it appears 
[7] For 4vho love I fo much?“ 

Shakeſpear, Merch. of Venice. 

* Who cer I cuoo, myfelf would be his wife.“ 
| Id. Twelfth Night. 

% do ever the King favours, 


The Cardinal will find employment for, 
And far enough from court.“ Id. Hen. VIII. 
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plainly when it is expreſſed by the Pro- 
noun, which has a proper termination for 
that Caſe; Alexander conquered them; 
and the Verb is ſaid to govern the Ob- 
jective Caſe. 

5th Phraſe: A Verb following another 
Verb; as, Boys love to play :” where the 
latter Verb is in the Infinitive Mode. 

6th Phraſe: When one thing is ſaid to 
belong to another; as, © Milton's poems :” 
where the thing to which the other belongs 
is placed firſt, and is in the Poſſeſſive Caſe; 
or elſe laſt, with the Prepoſition of before 
it: as,“ the poems of Milton.“ 


„Tell who loves æuhe; what favours fome partake, 
And who is jilted for another's ſake.“ 
Dryden, Juvenal, Sat. vi. 
© Thoſe, wwho he thought true to his party.“ Claren- 
don, Hift, Vol. I. p. 667, 8vo. © he ſhould I meet 
the other night, but my old friend?“ Spect. No 32. 
„ ſhould I {ce in the lid of it but the Doctor?“ 
Addiſon, Spect. Ne 57. * Laying the ſuſpicion 
upon fomebody, 1 know not , in the country.“ 
Swift, Apology pretixed w Tale of a Tube In all 
theſe places it ought to be v. 
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. 2th Phraſe: When another Subſtantive 
is added to expreſs and explain the former 
more fully; as, © Paul the Apoſtle;” © King 
George:“ where they are both in the ſame 
caſe; and the latter is ſaid to be put in Ap- 
poſition to the former, 

8th Phraſe : When the auality of the Sub- 
ſtantive is expreſſed by adding an Adjective 
to it: as, „a wiſe man; © a black horſe.” 
Participles have the nature of Adjectives; 
as, „a learned man,” “ a loving father.“ 

gth Phraſe: An Adjective with a Verb 
in the Infinitive Mode following it: as, 
« worthy to die;“ “ fit to be truſted.” 

ioth Phraſe: When a circumſtance is 
added to a Verb, or to an Adjective, by an 
Adverb: as, © You read well;” „ he is 
very prudent.” | 

11th Phraſe: When a circumſtance is 
added to a Verb, or an Adjective, by a Sub- 
ſtantive with a Prepoſition before it : as, 
« I write for you;” © he reads with care;” 
« ſtudious of praiſe ;” © ready for miſ- 
. 
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12th Phraſe : When the ſame Quality in 
different Subjects is compared: the Ad- 
jective in the Poſitive having after it the 
Conjunction as, in the Comparative the 
Conjunction han, and in the Superlative 
the Prepoſition of : as, © white as ſnow;“ 
« wiſer than I;“ “ greateſt of all.“ 


The Pzixcirar ParTs of a Simple Sen- 
tence are the Agent, the Attribute, and 
the Object. The Agent is the thing chiefly 
ſpoken of; the Attribute is the thing or 
action affirmed or denied of it; and the 
Object is the thing affected by ſuch action. 
In Engliſh the Nominative Caſe, deno- 
ting the Agent, uſually goes before the 
Verb, or Attribution; and the Objective 
Caſe, denoting the Object, follows the Verb 
Active; and it is the order, that determines 
the caſes in Nouns: as, © Alexander con- 
quered the Perſians.” But the Pronoun, 
having a proper form for each of thoſe caſes, 
ſometimes, when it is in the Objective Caſe, 
is placed before the Verb; and, when it is 
8 in 


3 
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in the Nominative Caſe, follows the Object 
and Verb: as, Whom ye ignorant] 
worſhip, him declare I unto you.” And 
the Nominative Cafe is ſometimes placed 
after a Verb Neuter : as, Upon thy right 
hand did ſtand the Queen On a ſudden 
appeared the King.” And always, when the 
Verb is accompanied with the Adverb 
there: as, there was a man. The rea- 
ſon of it is plain: the Neuter Verb not ad- 
mitting of an Objective Caſe after it, no 
ambiguity of Caſe can ariſe from ſuch a poſi- 
tion of the Noun: and where no inconveni- 
ence attends it, variety itſelf is pleaſing [8]. 

[8] It muſt then be meant of his fins who male 


not of his who becomes, the convert.” Atterbury, Ser. 
mons, I. 2. 
& In him who zs, and him who finds, a friend. 
Pope, Eſſay on Man. 
&« Eye hath not ſcen, nor ear heard, neither have eu- 
zered into the heart of man, the things, which God 
hath prepared for them that love him.” 1. Cor. ii. 9. 
There ſeems to be an impropriety in theſe ſentences, 
in which the ſame Noun ſerves in a double capacity, 
performing at the ſame time the offices both of the 
Nominative and Objective caſe. | J 
"Hs 4- W. hi, 
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Who, which, what, and the Relative that, 
though in the Objective Caſe, are always 
placed before the Verb; as are alſo their 
Compounds, whoever, whoſoever, &c: as, 
« He whom you ſeek.” © This is what, 
or the thing which, or that, you want.” 
« Whomoever you pleaſe to appoint.” 


When the Verb is a Paſſive, the Agent 
and Object change places in the Sentence ; 
and the thing acted upon is in the Nomina- 
tive Caſe, and the Agent is accompanied 
with a Prepoſition : as, The Perſians were 
conquered by Alexander,” 

The Action expreſſed by a Neuter Verb 
being confined within the Agent, ſuch Verb 
cannot admit of an Objective Caſe after it, 
denoting a perſon or thing as the Object of 
action. Whenever a Noun is immediately 
annexed to a preceding Neuter Verb, it 
either expreſſes the ſame notion with the 
Verb; as, © ts dream a dream; to live a 
virtuous life :”” or denotes only the circum- 

| ſtance 
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ſtance of the action, a Prepoſition being un- 
derſtood ; as, © to /leep all night,” that is, 
through all the night; © to walk a mile,” 
that is, hrougb the ſpace of a mile. 

For the ſame reaſon, a Neuter Verb can- 
not become a Paſſive, In a Neuter Verb 
the Agent and Object are the ſame, and 
cannot be ſeparated even in Imagination; 
as in the examples, to ſleep, to walk: but 
when the Verb is Paſſive, one thing is acted 
upon by another, really, or by ſuppoſition, 
different from it| 9 ]. 


[9] That ſome Neuter Verbs take a Paſſive Form, 
but without a Paſſive Signification, has been obſerved 
above; ſee p. 83. Here I ſpeak of their becoming 
both in Form and Signification Paſſive: and ſhall en- 
. deavour further to illuſtrate the rule by example. 7. 
jþlit like many other Engliſh Verbs, hath both an Ac- 

tive and a Neuter, ſignification ; according to the 
' former we fay, „the force of gun-powder lit the 
rock;” according to the latter, “the ſhip ſplit upon 
- the wack x “ and converting the Verb Active into 3 
_ Paſſive, we may . * the rock <vas ſplit by the force 

of gun-powder;“ or © the ſhip was fplit upon the 
rock.“ But we cannot fay with any propriety, turn- 
ing the Verb Neuter into a Paſſive by inverſion of the 
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A Noun of Multitude 1], or ſignifying 
many, may have the Verb and Pronoun 


ſentence, ** the rock was /plit upon by the ſhip ;” as in 
the paſſage following: What ſucceſs theſe labours 
of mine have had, He knows beſt, for whoſe glory 
they were deſigned. It will be one ſure and comfort- 
able ſign to me, that they have had ſome; if it ſhall 
appear, that the words I have ſpoken to you to-day 
are not in vain : if they ſhall prevail with you in any 
meaſure to avoid thoſe rocks, which are uſually ſplit 
bon in Elections, where multitudes of different in- 
linations, capacities, and judgements, are intereſted, * 
Atterbury, Sermons, IV. 12. 

[1] © And reſtores to his and that tranquillity 
and repoſe, to which zbey had been ftrangers during 
his abſence.” Pope, Diſſertation prefixed to the 
Odyſſey. and is not a Noun of Multitude : it ought 
0 be, his people; or, it had been a franger, © What 
eaſon have the Church of Rome to talk of modeſty i in 
his caſe ?” Tillotſon, Serm. I. 49. There is in- 
ed no Conſtitution ſo tame and careleſs of their own 
elence, where any perſon dares to give the leaſt fign 
Ir intimation of being a traytor in his heart,” Ad- 
ion, Freeholder, Ne 52. © All the virtues of man- 
ud are to be counted upon a few fingers, but his fol- 
es and vices are innumerable,” Swift, Preface to 
Lale of a Tub. Is not mankind in this place a Noun 
f Multitude, and ſuch as requires the Pronoun re- 
erring to it to be in the Plural Number, their ? 
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agreeing with it either in the Singular or 
Plural Number; yet not without regard 
to the import of the word, as conveying 


E 
Philoſo 
after a 
onnect 


unity or plurality of idea: as, * My pes. Numbe 
ple is fooliſh; they have not known mie.” ſeach of 
Jer. iv. 22. The aſſembly of the wicked Wlorious 
have incloſed me.” Pal. xxii. 16, perhap rhere n 


more properly than, “ hath incloſed me.” Wality, n 
« The aſſembiy was very numerous:“ muciMontentr, 
more properly than, ere very nume: paſſions 
rous.“ ſuillity, 
Two or more Nouns in the Singula$/b deve 
Number, joined together by one or monat, and 
Copulative Conjunctions [2], have Verbs lan a m 
Nouns, and Pronouns, agreeing with thenWlus xxii. 
in the Plural Number: as, © Socrates a If the 
Plato were wiſe ; they were the moſk eminent ſevera 


[3] © An 
ebedee, . 
d. Here 
er by the 
Fer cloſely ( 
ce immed 
Mt Nouns 
feding in 
oper. 


[2] The Conjunction Disjunctive hath a contra 
effect; and, as the Verb, Noun, or Pronoun, is * 
ferred to the preceding terms taken ſeparately, | 
muſt be in the Singular Number. The follow! 
Sentence is faulty in this reſpect: A man may 4 


a metaphor, or an allegory, in a picture, as wel 
read 2herr Fit} in a deſcription,” Addifon, Dial. I. 0 


Phila 
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Philoſophers of Greece.” But ſometimes, 
after an enumeration of particulars thus 
ying Neonnected, the Verb follows in the Singular 
pe- Number; and is underſtood as applied to 
me.” Reach of the preceding terms: as, The 
cked Nlorious Inhabitants of thoſe ſacred palaces, 
rhaps{Wyhere nothing but light and bleſſed immor- 
me.” Wality, no ſhadow of matter for tears, diſ- 
muckM{ontentments, griefs, and uncomfortable 
ume-Maſſions to work upon; but all joy, tran- 
millity, and peace, even for ever and ever 
wth devell. Hooker, B. i. 4. © Sand, and 
alt, and a maſs of iron, is eaſier to bear, 
han a man without my” Ec- 
lus xxii. 13 [3]. 

25 andy it the Singulars fo 2 together are 
minen ſeveral Perſons, in making the Plural 
[3] * And fo was alſo James and Fohn the ſous of 
ebedee, which avere partners with Simon,” Luke v. 
d. Here the two Nouns are not only joined toge- 
er by the Conjunction Copulative, but are more- 
” cloſely connected in fenſe by the part of the ſen- 
de immediately following, in which the correſpon- 
Mt Nouns and Verbs are Plural: the Verb therefore 


eceding in the Singular Number feems highly im- 
oper, 2 
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Pronoun agree with them in Perſon, the. 7 - 
ſecond Perſon takes place of the third, ad“ t 
the firſt of both: He and You and 1 wa ieh! 
it at the hazard of our lives: You and HP oy 
ſhared it between you.” deed in 
The Neuter Pronoun it is ſometimebich a 
employed to expreſs, 1. the ſubject of an 8 Perſ 
diſcourſe, or inquiry : 2. the ſtate or con | 8 8 
dition of any thing or perſon: 3. the thing 1 
whatever it be, that is the cauſe of an The 
effect or event; or any perſon conſidere 
merely as a Cauſe, without regard to puff Peas: 
per Perſonality. Examples: p bo 
1. J was at the royal feaſt for Perſia won Nie 0 = 
By Philip's godlike ſon.” Dry det n. 
It happen'd on a ſummer's holiday, 7 
That to the greenwood ſhade he took “e Mo 
way.” n 5 J. 
&« Who is it in the preſs that calls on me! 
e Shakeſpear, Jul. Cz i 2 
2. H. How is it with you, Lady ? 81 * 
Q. Alas! how is zz with you?“ y ye, that 
| Shakeſpear, Ham lark viii. 2 
3.“ You heard her ſay herſelf, it was not!. that 7 an 
aces to be 


„ 1 9, hel 
Twas I that kill'd her,” Shakeſpear, Ot ? Yor think, | 
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© If rains; it ſhines; it thunders.” From 
which laſt examples it plainly appears, that 
here is no ſuch thing in Engliſh, nor in- 
deed in any language, as a fort of Verbs, 
rhich are really Imperſonal. The Agent 
or Perſon in Engliſh is expreſſed by the 
Neuter Pronoun; in ſome other languages 
tis omitted, but underſtood [ 4]. | 
The Neuter Pronoun it is ſometimes 
dmitted, and underſtood : thus we ſay, “ as 
appears; as follows ;” for, “ as it appears; 
s it follows.“ 
The Verb % be has always a Nomina- 
ive Caſe after it; as, It was I, and not 
e, that did it:“ unleſs it be in the Infini- 
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_ Je Mode; „ though you took it 7% be 
W751” | 
n me! . - 1 ä 
11. G [4] Examples of impropriety in the uſe of the 
ul. euter Pronoun, ſee below, p. 153. note 2. 
[5s] Nom do men ſay, that IJ am?—But whom 
ly ye, that / am?” Matt. xvi. 13. 15. So hkewiſe 
Ham lark viii. 27. 29. Luke ix. 18. 20. Whom think 
not JL that I am?” Acts xiii. 25. It ought in all theſe 
Othel aces to be ch; which is not governed by the Verb 


y or think, but by the Verb am; or agrees in Caſe 
I 3 The 
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The Adverbs, when, while, after, &c. 
being left out, the Phraſe is formed with 
the Participle, independent on the reſt of 
the Sentence: as, The doors being ſhut, 
Jeſus ſtood in the midſt.” This is called 
the Caſe Abſolute. And the Caſe is n 
Engliſh always the Nominative : as, 


God from the mount of Sinai, whoſe grey top 
Shall tremble, He deſcending [ 0], will himſelf, 


with the Pronoun J. If the Verb were in the Infini 


tive Mode, it would require the Objective Caſe of the 


Relative, agreeing with the Pronoun me: © Who 
think ye, or 80 ye think, me to be?” 

& To that, which once was thee.” Prior 

It ought to be, <vhich was thou; or, which thou waſ 

It is not ne you are in love with.“ Spect. Ne 290 

The Prepoſition <vi#h ſhould govern the Relatnt 

æuhom underſtood, not the Antecedent me; which " 

to be J. It is not J, with whom you are in love: 
« Tt is not with me, 2hat you are in love.“ 

&« Art thou proud yet? 

Ay, that I am not thee? Shakeſpear, "Timo! 

« Time was, when none would cry, that oaf «vas 
But now you ſtrive about your Pedigree.” 

Dryden, Prolog 

« Impoſſible } it can't be me. Swil 

[6] On which place ſays Dr. Bentley, © The 9 


I 
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In thunder, lightning, and loud trumpet's ſound, 
&, Ordain them laws,” Milton, P. L. xii, 227. 


with text demands that it be, — Him deſcending, Illo de- 
eſt of ſcendente.” But Vim is not the Ablative Caſe, for the 
hut ! Engliſh knows no ſuch Caſe; nor does him without 
„ Prepoſition on any occaſion anſwer to the Latin Ab- 
Called lative zl, I might with better reaſon contend, that 
18 lug it ought to be © his deſcending,” becauſe it is in 
Greek avls xalagaualE., in the Genitive; and it 
y top would be as good Grammar, and as proper Engliſh, 
Fr This comes of forcing the Engliſh under the rules of 
«a foreign Language, with which it has little concern: 
Infiii and this ugly and deformed fault, to ule his own ex- 
> of te preſſion, Bentley has endeavoured to impoſe upon 
un Milton in ſeveral places: fee P. L. vii. 15. ix. 829, 
883, 1147. x. 267, 1091. On the other hand, where 


priori Milton has been really guilty of this fault, he, very 
ou val} inconſiſtently with himſelf, corrects him, and ſets him 
No 200 right. His Latin Grammar Rules were happily out 


Relatiu of his head, and, by a kind of vernacular inflinf, (fo, I 
ch ough{ll imagine, he would call it,) he perceived that his Au- 


ve: off chor was wrong. 
For only in deſtroying I find eaſe 
To my relentleſs thoughts; and, him de/rroyed, 


, 'Timot Or avox to what may work his utter loſs, 

f vas m For whom all this was made, all this will foon 
Follow, as to him ligk'd in weal or woe.” 

Prologut P. L. ix. 129. 


Swilß It ought to be, © he deſtroy'd,“ that is, „he being 
Che Conf deſtroy'd.“ Bentley corrects it, and man deſtray'd.” 
] I 4 — Ts 
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ö The 
To before a Verb is the ſign of the Infini- Wolute, « 


tive Mode: but there are ſome Verbs, which he Sent 
have commonly other Verbs following them {Conjund 
in the Infinitive Mode without the ſign 10: Mode: 
as, bid, dare, need, make, ſee, bear, feel; as Wault ;” 
allo let, and ſometimes have, not uſed as Ned; 
Auxiliaries: and perhaps a few others: Thonfeſs ; 
as, I Bade him do it: you dare not do 


he impr 
it; I ſaw him [5] do it; I Beard him fa {Character 
N 18) 
; | | That, 
Archbiſhop Tillotſon has fallen into the ſame mif- © Upon: 
take: Solomon was of this mind; and I make no Of you 
doubt, but he made as wiſe and true Proverbs as any MBoth © Gr: 
body has done fince : Him only excepted, who was 2 Walk.” 
much greater and wiſer man than Solomon.” Serm. |. though oft 


53. | : |; uch, is p 
[7] © To /e ſo many to make ſo little conſcience of Mconſult eu. 


ſo great a ſin.” Tillotſon, Serm. I. 22. It cannot other Ver 
but be a delightful ſpectacle to God and Angels io Nprepoſi tio 
ſee a young perſon, beſieged by powerful temptations} « Tho, « 
on either ſide, to acquit himſelf gloriouſly, and reſo- 

lutely to Hold out againſt the moſt violent aſſaults : to 

behold one in the prime and flower of his age, that vl Etheri⸗ 
courted by pleaſures and honours, by the devil an 

all the betwitching vanities of the world, 70 re/ec? al Hrheſe ph1 
theſe, and zo cleave ſtedfaſtly unto God.“ Ib, Serm. 54. Nable in pre 


The 5 
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The Infinitive Mode is often made Ab- 
1fini- Wolute, or uſed independently of the reſt of 
/hich Whe Sentence; ſupplying the Place of the 
them Nonjunction that with the Subjunctive 
n 1% [Mode: as, „fo confeſs the truth, I was in 
J; as {Wault ;*”* © 0 begin with the firſt;“ © 70 pro- 
ed as Need; to conclude ;Þ that 1 8, 140 I may 
hers: Nonfeſs; &c.“ 
ot do 
a ſay 


he impropriety of the Phraſes diſtinguiſhed by Italic 
haracters is evident. See Matt. xv. 31. 

(8] „What, know you not, 

That, being mechanical, you ozg/t not walk, * 
Upon a labouring day, without the ſign 

Of your profeſſion ?” Shakeſpear, Jul. Cæſ. 
Both Grammar and Cuſtom require, © ovght not to 
walk.” Ought is not one of the Auxiliary Verbs, 
though often reckoned among them: that it cannot be 
uch, is plain from this conſideration ; that, if dye 
onſult cuſtom and our ear, it does not admit of an- 
ther Verb immediately following it, without the 


ne mil- 
ake no 
as any 
Was 4 
erm. I, 


>nce of 
cannot 


gels '0 Wirepoſition 20. 

tation Wh To wh him wreſtle with affection.“ 

d reſo- Shakeſpear, Much ado. 

alts : to « Nor with leſs dread the loud F 
2 Etherial trumpet from on high gan blow,” 

Vit an 


Milton, P. L. vi. 60. 
eſe phraſes are poetical, and by no means allow- 
able in proſe. 


5 The 
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The Infinitive Mode has much of the poſitior 
nature of a Subſtantive ; expreſſing the now be 
Action itſelf, which the Verb ſignifies; al « x 
the Participle has the nature of an Adee: Cou 
tive. Thus the Infinitive Mode does the 
office of a Subſtantive in different Caſes; Perhap 
in the Nominative : as, * to play is pleafſ Partici 
fant :” in the Objective; as, © boys love H the Su 
play.” In Greek it admits of the Artice Mode | 
through all its caſes, with the Prepoſition in | 


the Oblique caſes : in Engliſh the Article A 
is not wanted, but the Prepoſition may be * a. 
uſed : ** For to will is preſent with me; : is not 
but to perform that which is good I fn ® the « 
not [o].“ All their works they do for l. mah, 4 
| T tive to d 
be ſeen of men [I].“ But the uſe of the Pre 83 
cc 

[9] To Ye YeAus Wagpaxtila Nuo, To ge xalegya tal [2] 
xaXev BY, tveiozw, Rom, vii. 18, Cf am x 
[1] Ugos To Jrafnras Toig avlpwiror, Matt. xxiii. « not reac! 
The following ſentences ſeem defective either in the on” he 

conſtruction, or the order of the words: Why de nuine,” 
ye that, auhich is not lawful to do on the ſabbath days! Venus. 
he ſhew bread, which is not lawful to eat, bu thy pove 

for the prieſts alone,” Luke vi. 2. 4. The Con fight,” 
ſtruction may be rectified by ſupplying it; * whic ems to 


poſition 


F the 
ry the 
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poſition, in this and the like phraſes, is 
now become obſolete. 


“For not to have been dip'd in Lethe's lake 
Could ſave the Son of Thetis from to die.” 


Spenſer. 
Perhaps therefore the Infinitive, and the 
Participle, might be more properly called 
the Subſtantive Mode, and the Adjective 
Mode | 2 ]. 


The Participle with a Prepoſition before 
it, and till retaining its Government, an- 


it is not lawful to do; which it is not lawful to eat:““ 
or the order of the words in this manner; 70 do 
which, to eat which, | is not law ful:“ where the Infini- 
tive to do, to eat, does the office of the Nominative 
Caſe, and the Relative ah is in the Objective Caſe. 
[2] © Here you may ſee, that viſions are to dread.” 
Dryden, Fables. 
J am not like other men, to exvy the talents I can- 
Tale of a Tub, Preface. ** Gramma- 
nans have denied, or at leaſt doubted, them to be ge- 
nuine,” Copgreve's Preface to Homer's Hymn to 
Venus, & That all our doings may be ordered by 
thy governance, 70 do always that 1s righteous 1 in thy 
fight,” Liturgy, The Infinitive in theſe places 
ſeems to be improperly uſed, 
ſwers 
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ſwers to what is called in Latin the Gerund: 
as, © Happineſs is to be attained, by avoid. 
ing evil, and by doing good; by ſeeking 
peace, and by purſuing it.“ 

The Participle, with an Article before it, 
and the Prepoſition of after it, becomes a 
Subſtantive, expreſſing the action itſelf 
which the Verb ſignifies [3]: as, “ Theſe 


[3] This rule ariſes from the nature and idiom of 
our Language; and from as plain a principle, as any 
on which it is founded: namely, that a word which 
has the Article before it, and the Poſſeſſive Prepo- 
fition of after it, muſt be a Noun ; and if a Noun, it 
ought to follow the Conſtruction of a Noun, and not 
to have the Regimen of a Verb. It is the Participial 
Termination of this ſort of words that is apt to de- 
ceive us, and make us treat them, as if they were of an 
amphibious fpecies, partly Nouns, and partly Verbs, 
I believe, there are hardly any of our writers, who have 
not fallen into this inaccuracy, That it is ſuch, wil 
perhaps more clearly appear, if we examine and 1e- 
ſolve one or two examples in this kind, 

God, who didſt teach the hearts of thy faithful 
people, by the ending to them the light of thy Holy 
Spirit:—” Collect, Whit-ſunday, Sending is in this 
place a Noun ; for it is accompanied with the Ar- 
ticle: nevertheleſs it is alſo a Tranſitive Verb, for it 
governs the Noun /ig4t in the Objective Caſe: but 
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are the Rules of Grammar, by the obſerving 
of which you may avoid miſtakes.” Or it 


this is inconſiſtent ; let it be either the one or the 
other, and abide by its proper Conſtruction. That 
theſe Participial Words are ſometimes real Nouns is 
undeniable ; for they have a Plural Number as ſuch : 
as, * the oztgoings of the morning.” The Sending is 
the ſame with he Miſſion; which neceſſarily requires 
the Prepoſition of after it, to mark the relation be- 
tween it and 2he light; the miſſion of the light ; and fo, 
the ſending of the light. The phraſe would be proper 
either way; by keeping to the Conſtruction of the 
Noun, by the ſending of the ligbt; or of the Participle, 
or Gerund, by ſending the light, 

Again :—* Sent to prepare the way of thy Son our 
Saviour, by preaching of Repentance:—” Collect, St. 
John Baptiſt. Here the Participle, or Gerund, hath 
as improperly the Prepoſition of after it; and fo is 
deprived of its Verbal Regimen, by which, as a Tran- 
litive, it would govern the Noun MRepentance in the 
Objective Caſe. Beſides, the phraſe is rendered ob- 
ſeure and ambiguous: for the obvious meaning of it 
in its preſent form is, “ by preaching concerning 
Repentance, or on that Subject ;” whereas the ſenſe 
intended is, by publiſhing the Covenant of Re- 
pentance, and declaring Repentance to be a condi- 
tion of acceptance with God.“ The Phraſe would 
have been perfectly right, and determinate to this 


ſenſe, either way; by the Noun, 4y the preaching of | 


may 


rr 
= — 
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may be expreſſed by the Participle, or Ge- 
rund, by ſerving which :” not, * by 
obſerving of which;“ nor,“ by the obſerving 
which:“ for either of thoſe two Phraſe 
would be a confounding of two diſtind 
forms, 


I will add another example, and that of 


the beſt authority: *The middle ſtation 
of life ſeems to be the moſt advantageouſly 
ſituated for the gaining of wiſdom. Poverty 
turns our thoughts too much upon e ſup- 
plying of our wants, and riches upon enjoying 
our ſuperfluities.” Addiſon, Spect. N* 464. 

The Participle is often made Abſolute, in 
the ſame manner, and to the ſame ſenſe, as 
the Infinitive Mode: as, © This, generally 
ſpeaking, 1s the conſequence.” 


repentance ; or by the Participle, by preaching repentance. 
„So well-bred Spaniels civilly delight 
In numòling of the game, they dare not bite.” 
Pope, Epiſt. to Arbuthnot, 
By continual mortifying our corrupt affections.” 
Collect, Eaſter-Eve. It ought to be, by the continud! 
mortifying of, or, by continually mortifying, our corrupt 
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The Participle frequently becomes alto- 
ether an Adjective; when it is joined to a 
Subſtantive merely to denote its quality ; 
ithout any reſpect to time; expreſling, 
ot an Action, but a Habit; and, as ſuch, 
t admits of the degrees of Compariſon : 
Is, „ a learned, a more learned, a moſt 
earned man; a loving, more loving, mot 
oving father [A].“ 


r Ge- 
cc by 
'Y'UINg 
hraſes 


ſtinct 


nat of 
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erally 


[4] In a few inſtances the Active Preſent Participle 
ath been vulgarly uſed in a Paſlive Senſe : as, be- 
viding for beholgen ; owing for oven, And ſome of 
bur writers are not quite free from this miſtake : 
J would not be Zeholding to fortune tor any part of 
te victory.” Sidney. 


„I'll teach you all what's ow-ig to your Queen.” 
| Dryden. 

The debt, ow:/:g from one country to the other, 
annot be paid without real effects ſent thither to that 
alue.” Locke. 
„We have the means in our bands, and a 
ut the application of them is wanting“ Addiſon. 

His eſtate is dipped, and is eating out with uſury.“ 
tions.” Pieele, Spect. No 114. 
ntinua I So likewiſe the Paſlive Participle is often * ed 
orrupt Ia an Active ſenſe, in the word ialen, uſed inſtead 

! miſlaking : TE 
The | Simple 
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may be expreſſed by the Participle, or Ge. 
rund, by obſerving which :” not, * by 
obſerving of which;” nor,“ by the obſerving 
which-:” for either of thoſe two Phraſes 
would be a confounding of two diſtin® 
forms. 

I will add another example, and that of 
the beſt authority : ** The middle ſtation 
of life ſeems to be the moſt advantageouſly 
ſituated for the gaining of wiſdom. Poverty 
turns our thoughts too much upon the ſup- 
plying of our wants, and riches upon enjoying 
our ſuperfluities.” Addiſon, Spect. N“ 464. 

The Participle is often made Abſolute, in 
the ſame manner, and to the ſame ſenſe, as 


[4] In a 
hath been 


holding for 
bur writers 
J would 


he victory. 


« FP | 
the Infinitive Mode: as, © This, generally || "© 
ſpeaking, is the conſequence.” The d 
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The Participle frequently becomes alto- 
ether an Adjective; when it is joined to a 
Subſtantive merely to denote its quality 
ithout any reſpect to time; expreſſing, 
ot an Action, but a Habit; and, as ſuch, 
t admits of the degrees of Compariſon : 
s, „ a learned, a more learned, a moſt 
earned man; a loving, more loving, mot 


loving father C4 ” 


— 


[4] In a few inſtances the Active Preſent Participle 
nath been vulgarly uſed in a Paſhve Senſe : as, be- 
holding for beholgen; owing for oven. And ſome of 
bur writers are not quite free from this miſtake: 
I would not be 4eholding to fortune tor any part of 
he victory.“ Sidney. 

* Fll teach you all what's ow#/zg to your Queen.” 
Dryden. 

The debt, orig from one country to the other, 
annot be paid without real effects ſent thither to that 
value.“ Locke. 

* We have the means in our hands, and nothing 
ut the application of them is <vanting.” Addiſon. 

His eſtate is dipped, and is eating out with uſury.“ 
dteele, Spect. No 114. | 

So likewiſe the Paſſive Participle is often W ed 
n an Active ſenſe, in the word z:i/aken, uſed inſtead 
miſtaking : | 

Simple 


| 
l. 


not to do; to ſuffer, or not to ſuffer; in: 


Adverb not is placed after the Auxiliary; 


doing, or ſuffering of a thing. If it comes witkit 
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PE" or after 
Simple Sentences are 1. Explicative, o Auriliar 
explaining: 2. Interrogative, or aſking: TY 
3- Imperative, or commanding [5]. A Tn 


1. An Explicative Sentence is, when: a Queſti 
thing i is ſaid to be, or not to be; to do, or 


ff the othe 
ne; and 
are much: 
rogative IV 
or by a pe: 
f it be tru 
„ You are too much 22: iflaten i in this King.“ of the Ve 
Shakeſpear, Hen, Vogue thai 

«] mites" * or, © Iam miſtaking ;” means, providec 


direct manner : as in the foregoing exam- 
ples. If the Sentence be Negative, the 


| miſunderſtand : but, © I am miſtaken,” means pro- [6] * T 
perly, ( I am miſunderſtood.” 
But in ſome of theſe Participles the Abuſe is { &« hope 
authoriſed by Cuſtom, as almoſt to have become at | 
Idiom of the language. Theſe exan 


\dverb zo 


[5] Theſe are the three Primary Modes, or man 
equently | 


ners of expreſſing our thoughts concerning the being 


our knowledge, we explain it, or make a declaratio 


of it; if we are ignorant of it or doubtful, we mak Can cou 
an enquiry about it; if it is not immediately in out Which t 
power, WE expreſs our defire or will concerning it t ſeems th 
In Theory, therefore, the Interrogative form feel ently been 


to have as good a title to a Mode of its own, as cit der obſolete 


0 
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or after the Verb itſelf, when it has no 
Auxiliary: as, „it did not touch him” 
or, * it touched him not 6.“ 

2. In an Interrogative Sentence, or when 
a Queſtion is aſked, the Nominative caſe 


of the other two: but Practice has determined it other- 
iſe; and has, in all the Languages with which we 
are much acquainted, ſupplied the place of an Inter- 
rogative Mode, either by Particles of Interrogation, 
or by a peculiar order of the words in the ſentence. 
it be true, as I have ſomewhere read, that the Modes 
f the Verbs are more numerous in the Lapland 
* than in any other, poſſibly the Laplanders may 
e provided with an Interrogative Mode. 
[]“ The r lever aot deludes his pains,” 
Dryden, Ovid. Metam. B. xii. 

« I hope, my Lord, faid he, I not offend.” 

| Dryden, Fables. 
Theſe examples make the impropriety of placing the 
Adverb not before the Verb very evident. Shakeſpear 


1ary; 


en. V. 
ns, „ 


18 Plo- 


e 1s { 
me al 


| al 
"bein equently places the Negative before the Verb: 
withn She not denies it.” Much ado, 
laratio For men 
e mak Can counſel, and give comfort to that grief, 
in oll Which they themſelves not feel.” Ibid. 


t ſeems therefore, as if this order of words had an- 
ently been much in uſe, though now grown altoge- 
der obſolete, 
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follows the Principal Verb, or the Auxiliary: 
as, was it he?“ „ did Alexander conque: 
the Perſians? And the Adverb there, ac- 


E 


ale afte 
gone | 9] 


[9] It is 
companying the 1 Neuter, is alſo placedWnageme: 
after the Verb: c was there a man! Neſpect to 
So that the Queſtion depends intirely 01 A er 

| ru 
the order of the words | 7]. 1 
3. In an Imperative Sentence, when ic it may 
thing is commanded to be, to do, to ſuffeſ em faulty 
or not; the Nominative caſe follows tht So. lie: 
Verb, or the Auxiliary: as, „Go, thu Io "yk 
traytor ;” or, © do thou go:“ or til 
Auxiliary let, with the Objective [be even | 
[7] © Did he not fear the Lord, and Jg“ th Kays 0 tl 
Lord, and the Lord repented him of the evil, which I - : 4 
had pronounced againſt them?“ Jer. xxvi. 19. Het * "= 8 
the Interrogative and Explicative forms are confouns | F p wt an 
ed. It ought to be, © Did he not ear the Lord, an 0 ”M 5 
beſeech the Lord? and did not the Lord repent him * I t 
the cvil—?” „If a, man have an hundred het dut, 


ere drown'a 


and one of them be gone aſtray, doth he not leave il ng 0 ab 


ninety and nine, and goeth into the mountains, 4 


Ub; 
feeketh that which is gone aſtray Matth. Xvili. r 
It ought to be, go, and //ce# ; that i is, doth he ot; J 138 


and feet that which is gone aſtray ?” 
[3] “ For ever in this humble cell | 
Let Thee and J, my fair one, dwell.” PI 

It ought to be e. C 


lent with ut! 
z 1 the fi 
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after it, is uſed: as, et ws be 
zone [ 9]. 

[9] It is not eaſy to give particular rules for the 
anagement of the Modes and Times of Verbs with 
eſpect to one another, ſo that they may be proper 
nd conſiſtent; nor would it be of much uſe; for 
ie beſt rule that can be given is this very general 
ne, To obſerve what the ſenſe neceſſarily requires. 
ut it may be of uſe to conſider a few examples, that 
em faulty in theſe reſpects; and to examine where 
e fault lies. 
„Some, who the depths of eloquence have fond, 
In that unnavigable ſtream «<vere drotun d- 
Dryden, Juv. Sat. x. 

he event mentioned in the firſt line is plainly prior 
time to that mentioned in the ſecond; this is ſub- 
quent to that, and a conſequence of it. The firſt 


ary: 
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, AC- 
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y on 


en 4 
after 
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_ tha 
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> [8 


ht thi 


hich I ; { ; | | 

Heu ent is mentioned in the Preſent Perfect Time; it 
afound preſent and completed; * they have [now] found 
rd. ale depths of eloquence.” The ſccond event is ex- 


eſſed in the Paſt Indefinite Time; it is paſt and 
ne, but, when it happened, uncertain: * they 
ere dropun d. We obſerved, that the laſt mentioned 
ent is ſubſequent to the firit : but how can the Paſt 
ime be ſubſequent to the Preſent ? It therefore ought 
be, in the ſecond line, are, or have been, drown' Foy in 
e Preſent Indefinite, or Perfect; which is con- 
lent with the Preſent Perfect Time in the firſt line: 
in the firſt line, bad found in the Paſt Perfect; 
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: but agr 
The ApJjzcrive in Engliſh, having ro ſpects; 
variation of Gender or Number, canno 


pound th 

which would be conſiſtent with the Paſt Indefinite in Here the 
the ſecond line. on the &. 
« Friend to my life, which did not you prolong, ¶ records b 
The world had cuanted many an idle ſong.” therefore 


Pope, Epiſt. to Arbuthnot,W no ſuppo 

It ought to be, either, bad not you prolonged ; or, improper 
<vould want. finite and 
There ſeems to be a fault of the like nature in thin the Sul 


following paſlage : make, or 


& But oh! *&was little that her life And 
O'er earth and waters bears thy fame.” Pra wilt thou, 
ſaid unto 


It ought te be orc, in the ſecond line. 
Again : Mark x. 5 
« Him portion'd maids, apprentic'd orphans % power of 
The young who labour, and the old who ref.” lufferings, 
Pope, Moral Ep. iii. 2 if by any 
« Fierce as he mov'd, his ſilver ſhafts reſound.” Wot the dead 
Tliad, B. Wn both pla 


The firſt Verb ought to be in the ſame Time with ti Col. i. 9, 


following. On th 
“ Great Queen of Arms, whoſe favour Tydeus vo certainty, 
As thou defend'}? the fire, defend the ſon.” looſed him 
Pope, Iliad x. z) be would | 

It ought to be dfe¹⁰αν,t. Be\ouer®- ty 
Had their records been delivered down in * I thou 
vulgar tongue,— they could not now be underſtoſ common x 


unleſs by Antiquaries, who ade it their ſtudy _ 
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but agree with the Subſtantive in thoſe re- 


1g nog ſpects; ſome of the Pronominal Adjectives 


m_ pound them.” Swift, Letter on the Engliſh Tongue, 


nite n Here the latter part of the ſentence depends intirely 
on the Suppoſition expreſſed in the former, © of their 
Nong, ¶ records being delivered down in the vulgar tongue;“ 
0 therefore made in the Indicative Mode, which implies 
uthnot no ſuppoſition, and in the Paſt Indefinite Time, is 
; or, MW improper : it would be much better in the Paſt De- 
finite and Perfect, Had made ; but indeed ought to be 
in the 8Subjunctive Mode, Preſent or Paſt Time, /hould 
make, or ſhould have made. 
And Jefus anſwered, and ſaid unto him, What 
Pro wilt thou, that I ſhould do unto thee ? The blind Man 
laid unto him; Lord, that I might receive my fight.” 
Mark x. 1. That I may know him, and the 
15 S power of his reſurrectionm and the fellowſhip of his 
f,” ſufferings, being made conformable unto his death; 
ii. 20 if by any means I might attain unto the reſurrection 


in th 


2d,” of the dead.“ Phil, iii. 10, 11. It ought to be may 
ad, B. in both places. See alſo John ix. 39. Epheſ. iii. 19. 
vith uf Col. i. 9, 10. 


On the morrow, becauſe he <vorld have knoxvn the 
certainty, wherefore he was accuſed of the Jews, he 
looſed him.“ Acts xxii. 30. It ought to be, becauſe 
be would know; or rather, being willing to know : 


NN YVWVGS. 
* I thought to have written laſt week,” is a very 


common phraſe ; the Infinitive being in the Paſt 
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only excepted, which have the Plural num. 
ber: as, theſe, thoſe : which muſt agret 
in Number [1] with their Subſtantives. 


Time, as well as the Verb, which it follows. Buti 
is certainly vicious: for how long ſoever it now 1 
fince I thought, to write was then preſent to me; and 
muſt {till be conſidered as preſent, when I bring back 
that time, and the thoughts of it. It ought to be 
therefore, I thought to wwrite laſt week.” * I can. 
not excuſe the remiſſneſs of thoſe, whoſe buſineſs 1 
Should have been, as it certainly «vas their intereſt, “ 
have interpoſed their good offices,” Swift. There 
were two circumſtances, which <vozld have made | 
neceſſary for them 7% have loſt no time.” Ibid 
« Hiſtory Painters would have found it difficult, 
have invented ſuch a ſpecies of beings.” Addiſon 
Dial. I. on Medals. It ought to be, 70 7nterpoſe, ! 
loc, to invent. 
[t]“ By this means thou ſhalt have no portion ot 
this fide the river.” Ezra iv. 16. It renders 
careleſs of approving ourſelves to God by religio! 
duties, and by that means ſecuring the continuance c 
his goodneſs.” Atterbury, Sermons. Ought it v0 
to be, by theſe means? or by this mean, by that medi 
in the ſingular number? as it is uſed by Hooker 
Sidney, Shakeſpear, &c. 
Mie have ſtrict ſtatutes, and moſt biting laws, 
Which tor this nineteen years we have let ſleep.” 
Shakeſpear, Meaſ. for Mea 
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Nouns of Meaſure, Number, and Weight, 
are ſometimes joined in the Singular form 


« T have not wept 1s forty years.” Dryden. If I 
had not left off troubling myſelf about thoſe kind of 
things.” Swift, Letter to Steele, * I fancy they are 
theſe kind of Gods, which Horace mentions in his alle- 
gorical veſſel.” Addiſon, Dial. II. on Medals, I 
am not recommending e kind of ſufferings to your 
liking.” Biſhop Sherlock, Vol. II. Diſce. 11. The 


foregoing phraſes are all improper. So the Pronoun 


muſt agree with its Noun : in which reſpect let the 


following example be conſidered. “ 7t is an un- 
anſwerable argument of a very refined age, the won- 
derful Civilities that have paſſed between the nation 
of authors and that of readers.” Swift, Tale of a Tub, 
Sect. x. As to theſe wonderful Civilities, one might 
ſay, that © zhey are an unanſwerable argument, &c.“ 


but as the Sentence ſtands at preſent, it is not eaſy to 


reconcile it to any grammatical propriety. A per- 
ſor [that is, one] <vhom all the world allows to be ſo 
much your betters.” Swift, Battle of Books,” His 
face was eaſily taken either in painting or ſculpture z 
and ſcarce any one, though never ſo indifferently 
{killed in Heir art, failed to hit it.” Welwood's Me- 
moirs, p. 68, 6th Edit. And the phraſe which occurs 
in the following examples, though pretty common 
and authoriſed by Cuſtom, yet ſeems to be ſomewhat 
defective in the ſame way: 


K 4 with 
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with Numeral Adjectives denoting Plu- 
rality : as, Fifty fat; Six ſcore.” 
6 Ten thouſand fathom deep.“ 


Milton, P. L. ii. 934. 
6 A hundred head of Ariſtotle's friends.“ 


Pope, Dunciad, 1v. 192, 
About an hundred pound weight.” John 


xix. 39. 


The Adjective generally goes before the 
Noun: as, a wiſe man; a good horſe,” 
unleſs ſomething depend on the Adjective; 
as, food convenient for me:“ or the Ad- 
jective be emphatical; as, © Alexander the 
great:“ and it ſtands immediately before 
the Noun, unleſs the Verb t be, or any 
Auxiliary joined to it, come between the 
Adjective and the Noun ; as, * happy is 
the man; happy ſhall he be.” And the 
Article goes before the Adjective: except 


&« *T:s theſe, that early taint the female ſoul.” Pope. 


« Jig they, that give the great Atrides? ſpoils ; 

6 is they, that ſtill renew Ulyſſes' toils.” Prior. 
«© Who was't came by? 

4 *T:s cu or three, my Lord, that bring you word, 

Madcuff is fled to England,” Shakeſpear, Mach, 
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the Adjectives, all, ſuch, and many, and 
others ſubjoined to the Adverbs, /, as, and 
bow : as, all the men ;”” «© ſuch a man” 
« many a man; © ſo good a man,” © as 
good à man as ever lived;“ © how beautiful 
a proſpect is here!” And ſometimes, when 
there are two or more Adjectives joined 
to the Noun, the Adjeftives follow the 
Noun : as,“ a man learged and religious.” 

There are certain Adfctives, which ſeem 
to be derived without any variation from 
Verbs, and have the ſame ſignification with 
the Paſſive Participles of their Verbs : they 
are indeed no other than Latin Paſſive Par- 
ticiples adapted to the Engliſh termination : 
as, annihilate, contaminate, elate ; 


& To deſtruction ſacred and devote.“ Milton, 
“The alien compoſt 1 1s exhauſt,” 


Philips, Cyder. 
Theſe (ſome few excepted, which haye 
gained admiſſion into common diſcourſe,) 
are much more frequently, and more al- 
lowably, uſed in poetry, than in proſe [2]. 


[2] Adjectives of this ſort are ſometimes very im- 
properly uſed, with the Auxiliary have, or had, in- 


The 
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The Diſtributive Pronominal Adjetive: 
each, every, either, agree with the Nouns, 


Pronouns, and Verbs of the Singular num- 
ber only[ 3]: as, © The king of Iſrael and 


ſtead of the Active Perfect Participle : as,“ Which 
alſo King David did dedicate unto the Lord, with the 
ſilver and gold that he had dedicate of all nation: 
which he ſubdued.” 2 Sam. viii. 11. And Jehoah 
took all the hallowed things, that—his ſathers, king 
of Judah, had redicate, 2 Kings xii. 18. 80 like- 
wiſe Dan. iii. 19. It ought to be, had dedicate 
„When both intereſts of Tyranny and Epiſcopac 
' «vere incorporate into each other.“ Milton, Eiconoclall 
xvii. 

[ 3] « Let each eſteem other better than themfoirnes, 
Phil. ii. 3. It ought to be, ef. It is requiſte 
that the language of an heroic poem ſhould be bot 
perſpicuous and ſublime. In proportion as either 0 
.theſe two qualities are [is] wanting, the language ! 
imperfet.” Addiſon, Spect. No 285, ** Vis ob 
ſervable, that every one of the Letters bear date aite 
his baniſhment; and contain a compleat Narrative 0 
all his ſtory afterwards.” Bentley, Diſſert. on The 
miſtocles's Epiſtles, Seck. 11, It ought to be bean 
and they contain. 

There is a like impropriety in the following Sen 
tence: I do not mean by what I have ſaid, "that 
think any one to blame for taking due care of tht! 


health.” Adciſon, Spect. Ne 25. 
8 Jehoſapfi 
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Tehoſaphat the king of Judah far, each 


tives 4 
[king] on his throne, having [Heth] put on 1 


uns, 
aum. their robes.” 1 Kings xxii. 20. Every 
andi tree is known by His own fruit.“ Luke vi. 44. 


&« Lepidus flatters both, 
Of both is flatter'd; but he neither loves, 
Nor either cares for him.” 


Shakeſpear, Ant. and Cleop, 


V hich 
ith the 
nations 
ehoah 


—_— „% 222 „ 


* Unleſs the Plural Noun convey a Collec- | 
» like | 
ative Idea; as, That every twelve years 5 
copacyſſſl there ſhould be ſet forth two ſhips.” Bacon. 1 
10claſt ll 
Fither is often uſed improperly inſtead of each : as, 1 
ee © The king of Iſrael and Jehofaphat king of Judah fat | 
AF - , Yy 2 | 
quiſne either [each] of them on his throne,” 2 Chron, xviti. g, ö 
e bon Nadab and Abihu, the ſons of Aaron, took either : 
er a leach] of them his cenſer.“ Lev, x. 1. See alſo 1 Kings q 
uage vii. 15. Each ſignifies 50th of them, taken diſtinctly, 
"3 obM or ſeparately : either properly ſignifies only the one, or b 
te ate e other, of them, taken disjunctively. For which f 


reaſon the like expreſſion in the following paſſages 
ſeems alſo improper: “ They crucified two other 
with him, on cizher fide one, and Jeſus in the midſt.“ 
John xix. 18. ** Of either fide of the river was there 
the tree of life.“ Rev. xxii. 2. See alſo i Kings x, 
19g. © Propoſals for a truce between the ladies of 
either party,” Addiſon, Freeholder. Contents of 
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Every Verb, except in the Infinitive, or 
the Participle, hath its Nominative caſe, 
either expreſſed or implied [4] : as, 


[4] © Foraſmuch as it hath pleaſed Almighty Ged 
of his goodneſs to give you ſafe deliverance, and hat) 
preſerved you in the great danger of Childbirth :”— 
Liturgy. The Verb hath prejerved hath here no No- 
-minative caſe ; for it cannot be properly ſupplied by 
the preceding word God, which is in the Objective caſe, 
It ought to be, and He hath preſerved you ;” or na- 
ther, and 10 preſerve you.” Some of our beſt wri- 
ters have frequently fallen into this inaccpracy, which 
appears to me to be no ſmall one: I ſhall Therefore add 
ſome more examples of it, by way of admonition; 
Inſerting in each, within Crotchets, the Nominative 
caſe that is deficient, and that muſt neceſſarily be 
ſupplied to ſupport the proper Conſtruction of the 
Sentence. It the calm, in which he was born, 
and [which] laſted ſo long, had continued.” Claren- 
don, Life, p. 43. The Remonſtrance he had lately 
received from the Houſe of Commons, and [which] was 
diſperſed throughout the Kingdom.” Clarendon, Hiſt, 
Vol. I. p. 366. 8vo. © Theſe we have extracted from 
an Hiſtorian of undoubted credit, a reverend biſhop, 
the learned Paulus Jovius ; and [they] are the fame 
that were practiſed under the pontificate of Leo X. 
Pope, Of the Poet Laureat. A cloud gathering 
in the North; which we have helped to raiſe, and 
& Awake, 
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c Awake, ariſe, or be for ever fall'n:“ 
that is, Awake ye, &c.” 

Every Nominative caſe, except the cafe 
Abſolute, and when an addreſs is made to a 
Perſon, belongs to ſome Verb, either ex- 
preſſed or implied [5]: as in the anſwer 


[which] may quickly break in a ſtorm upon our heads.” 
Swift, Conduct of the Allies. A man, whoſe in- 
elinations led him to be corrupt, and [who] had great 
abilities to manage and multiply and defend his cor- 
ruptions,” Gulliver, Part I. Chap. vi. My Maſter 
likewiſe mentioned another quality, which his ſervants 
had diſcovered in many Yahoos, and [which] to him 
was wholly unaccountable.“ Gulliver, Part iv. Chap. 
vii. This I filled with the feathers of ſeveral birds 
I had taken with ſpringes made of Yahoos hairs, 
and [which] were excellent .food.” Ibid. Chap. x. 
Oſiris, whom the Grecians call Dionyſius, and [who] 
is the ſame with Bacchus.“ Swift, Mechan, Oper. of 
the Spirit, Sect. ii. 

„ich Homer might without a bluſh rehearſe, 

And leaves a doubttul palm in Virgil's verſe.” 

Dryden, Fables, Dedication. 
& Will martial flames for ever fire thy mind, 
And never, never be to heav'n refion'd ?” 
Odyſley, xii. 145. 

* And will it, [thy mind,] never ——“ 

[ 5] * Which rule, if it had been obſerved, a neigh- 

uring Prince would have wanted a great deal of 


to 


Fan 
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to a Queſtion : ** Who wrote this book ? 
Cicero :”* that is, Cicero wrote it.“ Or 
when the Verb is underſtood; as, 

& To whom thus Adam:“ 


that is, /pake. 

Every Poſſeſſive caſe ſuppoſes ſome Noun, 
to which it belongs: as when we ſay, St. 
Paul's, or St. James's,” we mean St. Paul's 
Church, or St. James's Palace. 

Every Adjective has relation to ſome 
Subſtantive, either expreſſed or, implied: 
as, The Twelve,” that is, Apoſtles ; the 
wiſe, the elect,” that 1s, perſons. 


» 


that incenſe, which hath been offered up to him by 
his adorers.“ Atterbury, Serm. I. 1. The Pronoun 
it is here the Nominative caſe to the Verb ob/erwed; 
and ch rule is left by itſelf, a Nominative cate 
without any Verb following it. This manner of ex- 
preſſion, however improper, is very common. It 
ought to be, It this rule had been obſerved, &c.“ 
« We have no better materials to compound the Prieſt— 
hood of, than the maſs of mankind : vh:ch, cor- 
-rupted as it is, thoſe who receive Orders muit have 
ſoine vices to leave behind them, when they enter into 
-the Church.” Swift, Sentiments of a Church of Eng- 
land-man. 
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Bentley, 
had ſpok 
* Xenop 
can never 
on Phal; 
agreeable 
TR Ter, 1 


C 
- 


Ok: 


n by 
10un 
wed; 
Calc 
f Ex- 
ny 
&c.“ 
rieſt- 
cor- 
have 
into 


Eng- 


In 
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In ſome inſtances the Adjective becomes 
a Subſtantive, and has an Adjective joined 
to it: as, © the chief Good,” Evil, be 
thou my Good | 6] !” 


[6] Adjectives are ſometimes employed as Adverbs : 
improperly, and not agreeably to the Genius of the 
Engliſh Language. As, ** indifferent honeſt, excellent 
well:? Shakeſpear, Hamlet. extreme elaborate :” 
Dryden, Eflay on Dram. Poet. marvellous graceful:“ 
Clarendon, Life, p. 18. marvellous worthy to be 
praiſed ;” Pſal. cxlv. 3. for ſo the Tranſlators gave it. 
* extreme unwilling ;” * extreate ſubject:“ Switt, Tale 
of a Tub, and Battle of Books. extraordinary rare :” 
Addiſon, on Medal. He behaved himſelf con- 
formable to that bleſſed example.“ Sprat's Sermons, 
p. 80. I ſhall endeavour to live hereafter /witable 
to a man in my ſtation.” Addiſon, Spect. Ne 530. 
„The Queen having changed her nuniſtry /u:tabie 
to her own wiſdom.” Swift, Exam. No 21. The 
aſſertions of this Author are eafier detected.“ Swift, 
Public Spirit of the Whigs. The Characteriſtic of 
his Sect allowed him to affirm no fronger than that.” 
Bentley, Phil. Lipſ. Remark liii. If one author 
had ſpoken zobler and loftier than another,” Ibid. 
* Xenophon ſays expreſs.” Ibid. Remark xlv. I 
can never think ſo very nean of him.” Id. Diſlertation 
on Phalaris, p. 24. Homer deſcribes this river 
agreeable to the vulgar reading.” Pope, Note on Ihad, 
il. ver. 1032. 80 exceeding, tor exccedingly, however 


2 In 
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In others, the Subſtantive becomes an gxed te 
Adjective, or ſupplies its place; being pre- ;; by a 
improper, occurs frequently in the Vulgar Tranſlation water; 

of the Bible, and has obtained in common diſcourſe, 

« We ſhould live ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly in A Dv 
this preſent world.“ Tit. ii. 12. See alſo 2 Tim. iii, The 
12. To convince all that are ungodly among 
them, of all their ungodly deeds, which they have ner ally 
ungodly committed.” Jude 25. I think it very which 
maſterly written.“ Swift to Pope, Letter Ixxiv. | 


O Liberty, Thou Goddeſs heavenly bright.“ part of p: 
Addiſon, moſt Jive, 
our vices 


The Termination Jy, being a contraction of like, ex.. al 
preſſes fimilitude, or manner; and, being added to k he wi 
Nouns, forms Adjectives; and, added to Adjectives, : ich it 


forms Adverbs. But Adverbs expreſſing /imilitude, 0! D tal, II. 

manner, cannot be ſo formed from Nouns : the fen On the 

Adverbs, that are ſo formed, have a very different im. as an Ad 
may caſt 


port: as, daily, yearly ; that is, day by day, year by 
year. Earh, both Adjective and Adverb, is formed 
from the Saxon Prepoſition ær, before, The Adverb 
therefore above noted are not agreeable to the Analogy 
of formation eſtabliſhed in our Language, which te. 
quires godlily, ungodlily, heavenlily : but theſe are dif 
agreeable to the ear, and therefore could never gain en were 
admittance into common uſe. lolete I 

The word wely uſed as an Adverb, inſtead of {wt Oftentimes 
lit, is liable to the ſame objection; and, not being ſo 024.9 4 


familiar to the ear, immediately offends it. That corrupt an 
| | fixed ſpaired of, 


molt Hkel 
lon, Vol. | 
they hope 
* Uſe a lit 


often infir: 
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san fixed to another Subſtantive, and linked to 
Pre. it by a mark of conjunction: as, © ſea- 
water; land-tortoiſe ; foreſt-tree.?? 


ſlation 

courſe, | | 

dy nl ADvEtrss have no Government [/]. 
a The Adverb, as its name imports, is ge- 
- bare nerally placed cloſe or near to the word, 


t ven which it modifies or affects; and its pro- 


1 part of poetry muſt needs be beſt, which deſeribes 
1456", voſt lively our actions and paſſions, our virtues and 
te, er- our vices.” Dryden, Pref. to State of Innocence. 
jed ol The whole deſign muſt refer to the Golden Age, 
which it Liu repreſents.” Addiſon, on Medals, 

Dial. II. . eK 
On the other hand, an Adverb is improperly uſed 


ctives, 
ude, ol 


few Other | 
C im- an Adjective in the following paſſages. We 
ar by ey caſt in ſuch ſeeds and principles, as we judge 


-rmed i moſt likely to take con and deepeſt root.“ Tillat- 
d verb en, Vol. I. Serm. 52, „ Aſter theſe wars, of which 
nalogy they hope for a ſoon and proſperous iſſue.“ Sidney, 
ich fe- Vſe a little wine for thy ſtomach's ſake, and thine 
re dil. en infirmities,” 1 Tim. v. 23, Unleſs ſoon and 
r gain often were formerly Adjecti ves, though now wholly 
obſolete in that form. See Johnſon's Dictionary; 

f ler- Mentimes and Son. E 
ing ſo [7] “Haro much ſoever the Reformation of this 
That corrupt and degenerate Age is almgſt utterly to be de- 


fixed paired of, we. may yet have a more confortable proſ- 


L priety 


*z . ˙ 2454 - 
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priety and force depends on its poſition [8], WW V 

Its place for the moſt part is before Ad-M in whic 

jectives; after Verbs Active or Neuter; 

and it frequently ſtands between the Aus. 

iliary and the Verb: as, He made a veil Pier 

elegant harangue ; he ſpake unaffeFedly and Caſes 1 

forcibly; and was attentively beard by the the Obj 

whole audience.“ lim; fr 
Two Negatives in Enghſh deſtroy one 

another, or are equivalent to an Affirma. 


Nor tal 

tive [9]: as, Shakeſpea 
que of t 

pet of 7 * times.“ Tillotſon, I. Pref. to Serm. 4 rhich is n 


The firſt part of this Sentence abounds with Adverbs;M 4 And 
and thoſe ſuch, as are hardly conſiſtent with one an 
other. 

[8] Thus it is commonly ſaid, «© I only ſpake thre 


He new 
In alle 


words ;” when the intention of che ſpeaker manifelily 27 teas 
requires, «I ſpake only three words.“ iſ Pn 
Her body ſhaded with a flight cymarr, ; 111 ies 
Her boſom t tothe view was only bare.“ | oy WY 
Dryden, Cymon and Iphig fn] 6 * 

The ſehiſe iecelſatity requires this order, « Who 
Her boſom only to the view was bare,” Iltell y 
The follawing are examples of the contra *. 

51 enn Gire-not me counſel ; 12 withat 
Nur le ne comforter 9 mine ear. nds ſtill « 


« I pr yt 


— : - pe 5 17 
EF | -.- CC Ne 
5 1 AY 4 in SE 
FE 
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t Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 


In which they were, or the fierce pains nor feel.” 
Milton, P. L. i. 335. 


[8] 
Ad- 
ter; 


Aux. | 
very PR EPOSrions have a Government of | 
and Caſes : and in Engliſh they always require 
y theſFtve Objective Caſe after them: as, © with 
lim; from ber; to me [! %” e. f 
[on « She cannot live, K 
ITT Nor take no ſhape nor project of affection. Ibid: | 
dhakeſpear uſes this conſtruction frequently. It is a | 
lique of the antient ſtyle, abounding with Negatives ; 1 h 
mM. 4, Hrhich is now grown wholly obſolete : | 
werb « And of his port as meke as is a mayde : 2 | f 
ne "oY He never yet zo vilanie ac ſayde 2 
In alle his lif unto ao manete wight, 3 i 
He was a veray parfit gentil knight. | Chaucer. 
I cannot by no means allow trim; that this argument 
uſt prove,” Bentley, Diſſert. on Phalaris, p. 51 f. 
That we need not, nor do not, confine the purpoſes 
4 Iphis God.“ Id. Sermon 8. 
Age; so ſerveſt thou under ?”, Shakeſpear, Hen. V. 
No do you ſpeak 10? As you like it: 
ll tell you, Libs Time ambles <withal, <vbo Time 
ts <vithal, who Time gallops withal, and who he 
ands ſtill wirhal, 
*1 prythee, wwhom.doth' he tiot withal?” Thid. 


L's The 


e thre 
mifeſth 


nrary: 


uch ado 
« N. 
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The Prepoſition is often ſeparated fro Verbs 
the Relative which it governs, and joined! nd a P 
the Verb at the end of the Sentence, or eigh, Z 
ſome member of it: as, Horace is an Y metime 
thor, whom I am much delighted ith. under 
66 The world is too well bred to ſhoc ut in E 
authors with a truth, which generally the ently | 
bookſellers are the firſt that inform the fron 
of * [2]. This is an idiom, which our ation 

guage 1s ſtrongly inclined to : it prevails f It, oy 
common converſation, and ſuits very vi.”7 ſtill 
with the familiar ſtyle in writing: but! erb, an 
placing of the Prepoſition before the throw 
lative is more graceful, as well as m cn] 
perſpicuous; and agrees much better 
the ſolemn and elevated ſtyle [ 3}. 


e ſame R 
lanets to 
ves.” Be 
liar or tl 
ould neve 
e like; w 
uſt take pl 
[4] With 
bich it has 
22 as t 
negative fig 
ſleoclax; tc 


« We are ſtill much at a loſe, who ciy il powe 
| longs 70. Locke. 
In alltheſe.places, it ought to be m. 
“ Now Margaret's curſe is fall'n upon our bes 
When ſhe exclaim'd on Haſlings, you, and J. 


Shakeſpear, Rich. 
It ought to be me; 


[2] Pope, Preface to his Poems. 
' [3] Some writers ſeparate the Prepoſition fro 
: Noun, in order to connect. different Prepoſitions! 


5 
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Verbs are often compounded of a Verb 
nd a Prepoſition; as to uphold, to out- 
eigb, to overlook: and this compoſition 
dmetimes gives a new ſenſe to the Verb; as, 
0 underſtand, to withdraw, to forgive 4]. 
but in Engliſh the Prepoſition is more fre- 
uently placed after the Verb, and ſepa- 
te from it, like an Adverb; in which 
tuation it is no leſs apt to affect the ſenſe 
f it, and to give it a new meaning; and 
ay ſtill be conſidered as belonging to the 
erb, and as a part of it. As, to caſt, is 
throw; but 7 caſt up, or to compute, 
account, is quite a different thing: thus, 


I fro 
inedt 
„ore 
an 2 
with, 

{hoc 
ly the 
mn the 
zur l 
>valls 
Ty v 
but t 
the ! 
31S me 
ter V 


e ſame Noun; as, To ſuppoſe the Zodiac and 
lanets to be efficient of, and antecedent to, them- 
ves.” Bentley, Serm. 6. This, whether in the fa- 
liar or the ſolemn ſtyle, is always inelegant; and 
ould never be admitted, but in Forms of Law, and 
e like; where fulneſs and exactneſs of expreſſion 
zur {uſt take place of every other conſideration. 

d. Wl (4) With in compoſition retains the ſignification, 
Rich. Which it has among others in the Saxon, of from and 
rainſ? as to <vithhold, to cuithſtand. So allo for has 
negative ſignification, from the Saxon ; as, to forbia, 
'veodar ; to forget, forgi tan. 


pow. 


on frot | 


6 
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to fall on, to bear out, 10 give over; &c. ll As 
that the meaning of the Verb, and the pro- hath tl 
priety of the phraſe, depend on the Prepo- 


fition ſubjoined [ 5]. « An 


% at whz 


[5] Examples of impropriety in the uſe of the Pre. They 
poſition, in phraſes of this kind. Your character © what 
which I, or any other writer, may now value our ern for 
ſelves by [upon] drawing.” Swift, Letter on the * It poli 
Engliſh Tongue. © You have beſtowed your favour Travels, 
to [upon] the moſt deſerving perſons,” Ibid. “ Upo the Exar 
ſuch occaſions as fell into [under] their cogniſance. blind gu 
Swift, Conteſts and Diſſenſions, &C. Chap. i inn. „ Tha camel.“ 
variety of factions into [in] which we are till en , or ta 
caged.” Ibid. Chap. v. To reſtore myſelf i! the impre 
[to] the good graces of my fair Critics.“ Dryden the meat 
Pref. to Aureng. * Accuſel the miniſters for [of Noun ger 
betraying the Duch. Swift, Four laſt years of tha * the Ve 
Queen, Book ii. One, whom you accuſe for [of fectly Er 
luxuriancy of verſe.? Dryden, on Dram. Poeß 1 
« The people of England may congratulate zo them * 5 
ſelves, that“ Dryden. Something like this | Queens.” 
been reproached to Tacitus.” Bolingbroke, on Hil 5 24 
tory, Vol. J. p. 136. „He was made much on lot =; 41 | 
jective 
at Argos.”—* He is ſo reſolved of [on] going to th 2 
Perſian Court.” Bentley, Diſſert. on [Themiſtocle: 8 0 _ 
Epiſtles, Sect. iii.“ Neither the one. nor the ob A Per I 
thall make me gverve out of from] the path, which ___ 
have-traced to myſelt,” Bolingbroke, Letter to Wyn. Y 3 
ham, p. 252. ; e 1 m] 
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. oof] As the Prepoſition ſubjoined to the Verb 


e pro-W hath the conſtruction and nature of an Ad- 


'repo- 
repe « And virgins fmil'd at what they bluſſo d before: 


« at what they bluſh'd [at.“] Pope, Eſſay on Crit. 
he Pre © They are now reconciled by a zeal for their caulc 
to what they could not be prompted [to] by a con- 
cern for their beauty.” Addiſon, Spect. No 81 : 
If policy can prevail zpox [over] force.” Addiſon, 
Travels, p. 62. I do bkewiſe diſſent <vi75 [from] 


aracter, 
1e Our- 
on the 


favours 

« Up the Examiner.” Addiſon, Whig-Exam. Ne f. © Ye 
:ſance blind guides, which ſtrain 47 a gnat, and ſwallow a 
« Thal camel.“ Matt. xxiii. 24. Aue, © which ſtrain 


ſtill en 


elf il che impropriety of the Prepoſition has wholly deſtroyed 


Dryden the meaning of the phraſe. Obſerve alſo, that the 
er [of Noun generally requires after it the ſame Prepoſition, 
of iy ® the Verb from which it is formed: It was per- 
for [of fectly in compliance 70 [with] ſome perſons, for whoſe 
Poe opinion I have great deference,” Swift, Pret. to 
Temple's Memoirs. © Not from any perſonal hatred 


4 = to them, but in juſtification zo [of] the beit of 
q "I Queens.” Swift, Examiner, Ne 23. In the laſt ex- 
on : ample, the Verb being Tranſitive and requiring the 
oY Objective Caſe, the Noun formed from it ſeems to re- 


ode quire the Poſſeſſive Caſe, or its Prepoſition, after it. 
Oo 5 Or perhaps he meant to ſay, © in 7z/ice to the beſt of 
* * Queens.“ The wiſeſt Princes need not think it 
1 * any diminution o [of] their greatneſs, or derogation 
adi [from] their ſufficiency, to rely upon counſel,” 

N L 4 verb, 


out, or take a gnat out of the liquor by {training it:“ 


— 


b 
þ 
; 
: 
1 
« 
[ 
þ 
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verb, ſo the Adverbs, here, there, where, 
with a Prepolition ſubjoined, as heredf, 
therewith, whereupon | 6], have the conſtruc: 
tion and nature of Pronouns, 


Bacon, Eſſay xx. © No diſcouragement for the au- 
thors to proceed.“ Tale of a Tub, Preface. © A 
ſtrict obſervance after times and faſhions,” Ibid. 
Sect. ii. Which had a much greater ſhare of 11- 
citing him, than any regards after his father's com- 
mands,” Ibid. Sect. vi. So the Noun averſſon, (that 
is, a turning away, ) as likewiſe the Adjeftive aver/, 
ſeems to require the Prepoſition from after it; and not 
ſo properly to admit of a, or for, which are often uſed 
with it. 

[6] Theſe are Re” diſuſed in common diſcourſe, 
and are retained only in the Solemn, or Formulary 
ſtyle. They [our Authors} have of late, tis true, 
reformed in ſome meaſure the gouty joints and darn- 
ing-work of whereunto's, wwhereby's, theregf's, there- 
avith's, and the reſt of this kind; by which compli- 
cated periods are ſo curiouſly ſtrung, or hooked on, 
one to another, after the long-ſpun manner of the bat 
or pulpit.” Lord Shafteſbury, Miſcel. V. 

Fra ſche Hir wourdis had ſayd.“ 
Gawin Douglas, u. X. 
6 Thir wikkit ſchrewis.“ Ibid. An. xi. 
That is, © theſe words ;? 4 theſe wicked ſhrews.” 
Theyr, theſe, or thoſe, maſculine ; thaer, theſe, or to, 


N 
* 


E 


The 
derſtoo 
give 
that is, 


feminine 
with, &c. 
of this cl 

710 
thee, him 
of their 
continuir 
very fort 
There ar 
be reſol1 
phraſe is 
tive caſe; 
* methin} 
us thong 
this ſhort 
than an) 
Addiſon, 
It ought 
feemeth hy 
18, 2 Sa 
one of th. 
16. See 
exxvili. 2 
Dunelm. 


that ther 


au- 
« A 
Ibid. 
F iu- 


com- 
(that 
veyſſ, 
d not 

uſed 


zurſe, 
ulary 
true, 
darn- 
there- 
mpli- 
d on, 


he bar 


Ty. X. 
n. x11, 
79 
rewWsS. 
1 thoſe, 


The 
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The Prepoſitions 20 and for are often un- 
derſtood, chiefly before the Pronoun ; as, 
a give me the book; get me ſome paper 21 
that is, Zo me, for me [7]. 


feminine, Iſlandick. Hence, perhaps, thereof; there- 
with, &c. of, with, them ; and ſo, by analogy, the reſt 
of this claſs of words. 

[7] Or in theſe and the like phraſes, may not ue, 
thee, him, her, us, which in Saxon are the Dative caſes 
of their reſpective Pronouns, be conſidered as till 
continuing ſuch in the Engliſh, and including in their 
very form the force of the Prepoſitions to and for ? 
There are certainly tome other Phraſes, which are to 
be reſolved in this manner: „Wo is me!” The 
phraſe is pure Saxon: „wa is me:“ me is the Da- 
tive caſe; in Engliſh, with the Prepoſition, to me. So, 
'* methinks ;”” Saxon, me thinfth ;” ww de © As 
us thoughte :” Sir John Maundevylle. © Mecrhoughts, 
this ſhort interval of ſilence has had more muſic in it, 
than any of the ſame ſpace of time before or after it.” 
Addiſon, Tatler, Ne 1 33. See alſo Spect. No 3 and 63, 
It ought to be, methought. The Lord do that which 
ſeemeth him good,” 2 Sam. x. 12. See alſo 1 Sam. ili. 
18, 2 Sam. xviii. 4. He ſhall dwell with thee, —in 
one of thy gates, where it th him beſt,” Deut. xxiii. 
16, See alſo Eſth. vii. 8. O well is hee!“ Pal, 
exxvili. 2. Vel his the, id eſt, bene eſt tibi.“ Simeon 
Dunelm. apud X Scriptores, col. 135. Wel is him 
that ther mai be.“ Anglo-Saxon Poem in Hickes's 


The 
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The Prepoſition in, or on, is often un- The 
derſtood before Nouns expreſſing Time: ¶ connec 
as, © this day; next month, laſt year :" ¶ junctie 
that is, on this day; in next month; Exa 
ix laſt year.” fearetl 
| | | art is 
In Poetry, the common Order of words man, 
is frequently inverted; in all ways, in whickF his cot 
it may be done without ambiguity or ob- 
ſcurity. The 
ing no 
Two or more Simple Sentences, joined not bu 
together by one or more Cox NEC TIE is appt 
Worps, become a compounded Sentence. | accoun 
| we ap 
Theſaur. Vol. I. p. 231. * Well is him, that dwell: to 1 
eth with a wife of underſtanding,” —* Well is Hin, 0 Irra 
that hath found prudence.“ Ecclus xxv. 8, 9. The P erſon 
Tranſlator thought to correct his phraſe afterward; Sex: - 
and fo bath made it neither Saxon nor Engliſh: Neute! 
4 Well is be, that is defended from 1 we Ecclus xxviii diff 
19. Wo worth the day! * Erek. xxx. 2. that is, - | ak 
% Wo be tothe day. 49 The. word worth is not the Ad- which 
jeQive, but the Saxon Verb wweorthan, ar eorehan, feri ferentl 
to be, to become ; which is often uſed by Chaucer, and erh 
perhap 
is ſtill retained as an Auxiliary Verb 1 in the German "GS 
Language. do t E. 


There 


un- 
ime: 
yz 


Ar: 
th * 


vords 
vhich 
x ob · 


ined 
'TIVE 
nce. 


dwell- 
is him, 
The 
ward; 
ngliſh: 
xxvii. 
that 1 15, 
he Ad- 
I, fleri rt 
er, and 
Jerman 


There 
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There are two Sorts of words, which 
connect Sentences : 3 Relatives 3 2. Con- 
junctions. 

Examples: 1. * Bleſſed is the man, who 
feareth the Lord. 2. © Late is mort, and 
art is long.“ 1. and 2. Bleſſed is the 
man, who feareth the Lord, and keepeth 
his commandments.“ 5 


The RELaTives, who, which, that, hav- 
ing no variation of gender or number, can- 
not but agree with their Antecedents. Vo 
is appropriated to perſons ; and ſo may be 
accounted Maſculine and Feminine only: 
we apply which now to things only; and 
to Irrational Animals, excluding them from 
Perſonality, without any conſideration of 
Sex: which therefore may be accounted 
Neuter. But formerly they were both in- 
differently uſed of perſons : * Our Father, 
which art in heaven.” Thoet is uſed indif- 
ferently both of perſons and things: but 


perhaps would be more properly confined 
What includes both the An- 
tecedent 


to the latter. 
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tecedent and the Relative: as, © This was 
what he wanted;“ that is, “ the thing which 
he wanted { 8 ].” 

The Relative 1s the Nominative Caſe to 
the Verb, when no other Nominative comes 
between it and the Verb: but when another 
Nominative comes between it and the Verb, 
the Relative is governed by ſome word in its 
own member of the Sentence: as, „The 


God, who preſerveth me; whoſe I am, and 
whom ] ſerve [o].“ 


[8] That hath been uſed in the ſame manner, as in- 
cluding the Relative which; but it is either impro- 
per, or obſolete: as, To conſider adviſedly of that 
is moved,” Bacon, Efay xxii. We ſpeak that we 
do know, and teſtity hat we have ſeen.” John iii. 11. 
So likewiſe the Neuter Pronoun : as, By this alfo 
a man may underſtand, when it is that men may be 
{aid to be conquered ; and in what the nature of Con- 
queſt and the Right of a Conqueror conſiſteth: for 
this Submitfion is i [that which] implyeth them all.” 
Hobbes, Leviathan, Concluſion, “ And this is 2? 
[that which] men mean by diſtributive Juſtice, and 
[which] is properly termed Equity,” Hobbes, Ele- 
ments of Law, Part I. Chap. iv. 2. 

[9] * Who, inflead of going about doing good, 
they are perpetually intent upon doing miſchief.” Ti1l- 
lotſon, Serm. I. 18. The Nominative Caſe ey in 
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Every Relative muſt have an Antecedent 
to which it refers, either expreſſed, or un- 
derſtood : as, Who ſteals my purſe, ſteals 
traſh :” that is, ** he man, who 4 

The Relative is of the ſame perſon with 
the Antecedent; and the Verb agrees with 
It accordingly : as, Who is his, that com- 
eth from Edom ; this, that is glonous in 
his apparel? I. that ſpeak in righteoul- 14 
neſs.” Iſaiah Ixiii, 1, © O Shepherd of "i 
Iſrael; Thou, that leadeſt Joleph like a 


n- flock; Thou, that dwelle/? between the bt 
* Cherubims.” Pſal. Ixxx. 1. [II]. 4 
we this ſentence is ſuperfluous: it was expreſſed before in bi 
1. the Relative %. Commend me to an argument, 9 
o that, like a Flail, there's no Fence againſt /.“ Bent- 4 
be ley, Diſſert. on Euripides's Epiſtles, Sect. 1. It that 1 | 
n- be deſigned for a Relative, it ought to be cui, go- i 
or verned by the Prepoſition again/?, and it is ſuperflu- 
1. ous: thus, “ againſt which there is no fence:“ but if 
it that be a Conjunction, it ought to be in the preceding 
nd member, ** ſuch an Argument.” 
le- [1] © I am the Lord, that maketh all things; that 
firetcheth forth the heavens alone :”-—Ifaiah xliv. 24. 
d, Thus far is right: be Lord in the third Perſon is the 
u- Antecedent, and the Verb agrees with the Relative in 
in the third Perſon: „I am the Lord, 4w-icb Lord, or He 


ry W hen 
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When ibis, that; theſe; thoſe, refer to a 
preceding Sentence; this, or theſe, refers to 


that, maketh all things.” It would have been equally 
right, if 7 had been made the Antecedent, and the 
Relative and the Veib had agreed with it in the Firſt 
Perſon: I am the Lord, bat make all things.” 
But when it follows, **.zhat fpreadeth abroad the earth 
by myef;” there ariſes a confuſion of Perſons, and a 
manifeſt Soleciſim. 
Yon great firſt Cauſe, leaſt underſtood! 
Who-all my ſenſe confir'd 
To know but this, that Thor ar? good; 
And that myſelf am blind : 
Yet gave me in this dark eſtate, &c. 
Pope, Univerſal Pray er. 
It ought to be, confined/t, or didft confine : gaveſt, or 
didft give; &c. in the ſecond Perſon. 
« O Thou ſupreme : high thron'd all height above: 
O great Pelaſgic, Dodonean Jove! 
Who midſt ſurrounding froſts, and * chill, 
Preſide on bleak Dodona's voeal hill ! 
Pope, Iliad xvi. 284- 
& Nor thou, lord Arthur, ſhalt eſcape ; 
To thee I often call'd in vain, 
Againſt that aſſaſſin in crape ; 
Vet bon couldſt tamely ſee me lain, 
Nor when I felt the dreadful blow, 5 
Or cbid che dean, or pinch d thy ſpouſe.” 
Spift, Market-hill Thorn. 
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; the latter member or term; os or thoſe, 
to do the former: as, 
« Self-love, the ſpr ing of motion, 20s the ſoul ; 


he Rea ſon's comparing balance rules the whole : 

rt Man, but for that, no action could attend; 

Iu And, but for this, were active to no end. „ 

th Pope, Eſſay on Man. 


92 te Same place the bliſs in action, ſeme in eaſe: 
Theſe call it pleaſare, and contentment theſe.” 
Ibid. 


The Relative is often underſtood, or 
omitted : as, The man I love,” that is, 
* whom I love[ 2 }.” 


[2] “% Abuſe on all he lov'd, or lov'd him, ſpread,” 

Pope, Epiſt. to Arbuthnot. 
That is, all <vbom he lov'd, or u lov'd him:“ or, 
to make it more eaſy by ſi pplying a Relative that has 
no variation of Caſes, * all that he lov'd, or that lov'd 
him.” The Conſtruction is hazardous, and hardly 
juſtifiable, even in Poetry, In the temper of mind 
he was then.“ Addiſon, Spect. No 549. In the 
poſture I lay.” Swift, Gulliger, Part I. Chap. 1. In 
theſe and the like phraſes, which are very common, 
there is an Ellipfis. both of the Relative and the Pre- 
poſition ; which would have been much better ſup- 
plied : „ In the temper of mind in which he was 
rn. I then,” »In the poſture i wi I lay,” The little 
the 8 The 
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The accuracy and clearneſs of the fen- 
tence depend very much upon the proper 
and determinate uſe of the Relative; ſo 
that it may readily preſent its Antecedent to 
the mind of the hearer, or reader, without 
any obſcurity or ambiguity, The fame 
may be obſerved of the Pronoun and the 
Noun; which by ſome are called alſo the 
Relative and the Antecedent | 3]. 


fatisfaction and conſiſtency [which] is to be found 
in moſt of the ſyſtems of Divinity [which] I have met 


with, made me betake myſelf to the ſole reading of 


the Scripture (to which they all appeal) for the under 
ſtanding [of] the Chriſtian Religion.“ Locke, Pret, 
to Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity. In the following 
example the antecedent is omitted: * He defire 
they might go to the altar together, and jointly retum 
their thanks to o only it was due.” Addiſon, 
Freeholder, N 49. In general, the omiſſion of the 
Relative ſeems to be too much indulged in the familiar 
ſtyle; it is ungraceful in the ſolemn ; and, of what 
ever kind the ſtyle be, it is apt to be attended with ob- 
| ſcurity and ambiguity. 

[3] The Connective parts of Sentences are the 
molt important of all, and require the greateſt cart 
and attention : for it is by theſe chiefly that the train 
of thought, the courſe of reaſoning, and the whole 
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{en- 


zper ConjuncTions have ſometimes a Go- 
o vernment of Modes. Some Conjunctions 
ö 


1t to progreſs of the mind, in continued diſcourſe of all 
out kinds, is laid open; and on the right uſe of theſe 
4 the perſpicuity, that 1s, the firſt and greateſt beauty, 

of ſtyle principally depends, Relatives and Con- 
| the junctions are the inſtruments of Connexion in diſ- 
the courſe: it may be of uſe to point out ſome of the 
moſt common inaccuracies, that writers are apt to fall 
into with reſpect to them; and a few examples of 


"ME faults may perhaps be more inſtructive, than any 
e nanues of propriety that can be given, Here there- 
ng of ore ſhall be added ſome further examples of inaccura- 
inder in the uſe of Relatives, 

Pref The Relative placed before the Antecedent : Ex- 
owing ample: „The bodies, which we daily handle, make 


1efiresd MI perceive, that, whilſt they remain between them, 
retum do by an unfurmountable force hinder the ap- 
Idiſon, wach of our bands that preſs them.” Locke, Eflay, 
of the” i. C. 4. Sect. 1. Here the ſenſe is ſuſpended, and 
milie the ſentence is unintelligible, till you get to the end 
what it; chere is no antecedent, to which the Relative 
ch ob- lem can be referred, but bodies ; but, © whilſt the bo- 
ez remain between the bodies,” makes no ſenſe at 

-. io ul. When you get to hands, the difficulty is cleared 
& car?! be ſenſe helping out the Conſtruction. Vet there 
ill remains an ambiguity in the Relative they, them, 
which in number and perſon are equally applicable to 
| M require 


E train 
whole 


Juve. 
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require the Indicative, ſome the Subjunctixe Hyp 
Mode after them: others have no influ-M and E, 


ence at all on the Mode. ral to r 


bodies or hands: this, though it may not here be the them : 
occaſion of much obſcurity, which is commonly the WM tber 


effect of it, yet is always difagreeable and inelegant: of the 
as 1n the following examples. 


« Men look with an evil eye upon the good thatisW Proprie 
in others; and think, that zheir reputation obſcuts Son of 


them; and that their commendable qualities do ſtand ſlay me 

in their light: and therefore they do what they can to 

caſt a cloud over them, that the bright ſhining of hei che Cha 
virtues may not obſcure them,” Tillotſon, Serm. I. 42 ſthe Trea 

« The Earl of Falmouth and Mr, Coventry wen p. 206. 

rivals who ſhould have moſt influence with the Duke % Brea 

h loved the Earl beſt, but thought the other thy Na ſo m: 

wiſer man, «vo ſupported Pen, who diſobliged all ti and Diſſe 


Courtiers, even againſt the Earl, <vbo contemned Pe employed 


as a fellow of no ſenſe.” Clarendon, Cont. p. 264. de errors, 
But the following Sentence cannot poſſibly be uf it. It on 
derſtood, without a careful recollection of circumſtance many hav: 
through ſome pages preceding. Again: 
« All which, with the King's and Queen's ſo ampl it has falle 
- promiſes to im [the Treaſurer] ſo few hours befor tion at 
the conferring the place on another, and the Duke ol with ſuch 
| York's manner of receiving im [the Treaſurer, ] ate of the A 
he [the Chancellor] had been ſhut up with bi” lu objdtion | 
Duke, ] as e. [the- Treaſurer] was informed, * * to itſelf 
very well excuſe Him [the Treaſurer] for thinking 


which is n. 
Hypoti Ts 
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tive Hypothetical, Conditional, Conceſſive, 
flu: ¶ and Exceptive Conjunctions ſeem in gene- 
ral to require the Subjunctive Mode after 
them: as, if, though, unleſs, except, whe- 
ther—or, &c : but by uſe they often admit 
of the Indicative; and in ſome caſes with 
propriety. Examples: F thou be the 


e the 
y the 
gant 


that is 


ſcurs|Þ Son of God.“ Matt. iv. 3. © Though he 
and ſay me, yet will I put my truſt in him.“ 
can to | 

f ther 


[the Chancellor] had ſome ſhare in the affront he 
[the Treaſurer] had undergone.” Clarendon, Cont, 
p. 296. 

« Breaking a Conſtitution by the very ſame errors, 
that ſo many have been broke before,” Swift, Conteſts 
and Diſſentions, &c. Chap. 5. Here the Relative is 
employed not only to repreſent the Antecedent Noun 
the errors, but likewiſe the Prepoſition by prefixed to 
it. It ought to be, “the ſame errors, by <which ſo 
many have been broken before.” 

Again: ———An Undertaking ; which, although 
it has failed, (partly, &c. and partly, &c.) is no ob- 
ection at all to an Enterprize fo well concerted, and 
with ſuch fair probability of ſucceſs.” Swift, Conduct 
of the Allies. That is, Which Undertaking is no 
objection to an Enterprize ſo well concerted ;” that is, 
* to itſelf:“ he means, the or mi a of 
which is no objection at all to it,” 
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Job xiti. 15. * Unleſs he waſh his fleſh.” 
Lev. xxii. 6. No power, except it wer? 
given from above.” John xix. 11. . 
ther it were I or they, fo we preach.” 
1 Cor. xv. 11. The Subjunctive in theſe 
inſtances implies ſomething contingent or 
doubtful; the Indicative would expreſs a 
more abſolute and determinate ſenſe 4 |. 


[4] The following example may ſerve to illuſtrate 
this obſervation : ** Though he vere divinely inſpired, 
and ſpake therefore, as the oracles of God, with ſu- 
preme authority; though he vere indued with ſuper- 
natural powers, and ould therefore have confirmed 
the truth of what he uttered by miracles ; yet in com: 
pliance with the way in which human nature and rea- 
ſonable creatures are uſually wrought upon, he xca- 
foned.” Atterbury, Serm. IV. 5. 

That our Saviour was divinely inſpired, and indued 
with ſupernatural powers, are poſitions, that are heie 
taken for granted, as not admitting of the leaſt doubt; 
they would therefore have been better expreſſed in 
the Indicative Mode; though he <was divinely in- 
ſpired; though he aun, indued with ſupernatural 
Powers.“ The Subjunctive is uſed in lik manne! 
in the following example; Though he cee a Son, 
yet learned he obedience, by the things which he {ut 
ered,” Heb, v. 8. But in a familar paſſage the Ind. 
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' That, expreſſing the motive or end, has 
the Subj unctive Mode, with may, might, 
ſhould, after it. | 

Leſt; and that annexed to a Command 
preceding; and if with but following it; 
neceſſarily require the Subjunctive Mode: 
Examples; Let him, that ſtandeth, take 


cave is employed to the ſame purpoſe, and that much 
more properly : © Though he was rich, yet for your 
lakes he became poor.” 2 Cor, viii. 9g, The proper uſe 
then of the Subjunctive Mode after the Conjunction 
is in the caſe of a doubtful ſuppoſition, or conceſſion ; 
as, * Though he fall, he ſhall not be utterly caſt down.” 
Pfal, xxxvii, 24. And much the ſame may be ſaid of 
the, reſt, | | 
The ſame Conjunction governing both the Indica- 
tive and the Subjunctive Mode, in the ſame ſentence, 
and in the ſame circumſtances, though either of them 
ſeparately would be right, ſeems to be a great im- 
propriety: as, 
| &* Though heaven's King 
Ride on thy wings, and thou with thy compeers, 
Us'd te the yoke, dratuſt his triumphant wheels 
In progreſs through the road of heay'n ſtar- pav d. 
| Milton, P. L. IV. g73. 
* If there be but one body of legiſlators, it is no 
better than a tyranny; / there are only two, there 
will want a caſting voice.” Addiſon, Spect. No 287. 
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heed, left he fall. 1 Cor. x. 12. Take 
heed, that thou ſpeak not to Jacob.“ 
Gen. xxxi. 24. F he do but touch the 
hills, they ſhall ſmoke.” Pſal. civ. 32 [3]. 

Other Conjunctions, expreſſing a Conti- 
nuation, an Addition, an Inference, &c. 
being of a poſitive and abſolute nature, re- 
quire the Indicative Mode; or rather leave 
the Mode to be determined by the other 
circumſtances and conditions of the ſen- 
tence, 

When the Qualities of different things 
are compared; the latter Noun is not go- 
verned by the Conjunction than, or 45, 
(for a Conjunction has no Government ot 
Caſes,) but agrees with the Verb, or is 


[5] In the following inftances the Conjunction 
that, expreſſed, or underſtood, ſeems to be improperly 
accompanied with the Subjunctive Mode; 

So much ſhe fears for William's ite, 
That Mary's fate ſhe dare not mourn.” 
“ Her eyes in heaven 

Would through the airy region ſtream ſo bright, 

That birds would ſing, and think it avere not night. 

Shakeſpear, Rom. and Jul, 
governed 
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governed by the Verb, or the Prepoſition, 
expreſſed, or underſtood. As, Thou art 
wiſer than I am]. © You are not ſo tall 
as Iſam].” * You think him handſomer 
than [you think] me; and you love him 
more than [you love] me.” In all other 
inſtances, if you complete the Sentence in 
like manner, by ſupplying the part which 
is underſtood ; the Caſe of the latter Noun 
will be determined. Thus, © Plato ob- 
ſerves, that God geometrizes : and the ſame 
thing was oblerved before by a wiſer man 
than he: that is, than he was. It was 
well expreſſed by Plato; but more ele- 
gantly by Solomon than im: that is, than 
by him [ 6]. 

[6] “ You are a much greater loſer than e by his 
death,” Swift, to Pope, Letter 63. 

„And tho? by heaven's ſevere decree 
She ſuffers hourly more than we,” Swift, to Stella, 


« We contributed a third more than the Dutch, 
Who were obliged to the ſame proportion more than 
u. Swift, Conduct of the Allies. 

„King Charles, and more than Yin, the Duke, and 
the Popiſh Faction, were at liberty to form new 
ſchemes,” Bolingbroke, Diſſ. on Parties, Letter 3. 


M 4 But 
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ut the Relative who, having reference to 
no Verb or Prepoſition underſtood, but 


The drift of all his Sermons was, to prepare the 

Jews for the reception of a Prophet, mightier than 
Him, and whofe ſhoes he was not worthy to bem.” 
Atterbury, Sermons, IV. 4. 
„A Poem, which is good in itſelf, cannot loſe any 
thing of its real value; though it ſhould appear not 
to be the work of ſo eminent an author, as Him, to 
whom it was firſt imputed.“ Congreve, Pref. to 
Homer's Hymn to Venus. 

« A ſtone is heavy, and the ſand weighty: but a 
fool's wrath is heavier than em both.” Prov. xxvii. 3, 

If the King gives us leave, you or I may as lau- 
fully preach, as them that do.“ Hobbes, Hiſt. of Civil 
Wars, p. 62. 


The ſun upon the calmeſt ſea 
Appears not half ſo bright as Thee.” 

„ Then finiſh, dear Chloe, this Paſtoral war, 
And let us like Horace and Lydia agree: 
For thou art a Girl as much brighter than Her, 

As he was a Poet ſublimer than me.” Ibid, 

% Phalaris, who was fo much older than Her.“ Bent- 
ley, Diſſert. on Phalaris, p. 537. 

In cheſe paſſages it ought to be, J, We, He, Thy, 
Thou, Se, reſpectively. Perhaps the following exam- 
pie may admit of a doubt, whether it be properly ex- 
proves or not; 
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only to its Antecedent, when it follows than, 
is always in the Objective Caſe; even though 
the Perſonal Pronoun, if ſubſtituted in its 
place, would be in the Nominative: as, 
% Beelzebub, than . 
Satan except, none higher ſat: 

Milton, P. L. ii. 299. 
which, if we ſubſtitute the Perſonal Pronoun, 
would be, | 

* none higher fat, than he.” 


The Conjunction zhat is cling omitted and 


underſtood : as, I beg you would come 


Ihe lover got a woman of a greater fortune than 
her he had miſs'd.” Addiſon, Guardian, Ne y. 
Let us try it by the Rule given above; and ſee, who- 
ther ſome correction will not be neceſſary, when the 
parts of the Sentence, which are underſtood, come to 
be ſupplied: The lover got a woman of a greater 
fortune, that ſhe [<vas, whom] he had mifs'd,” 

Nor hope to be myſelt leſs miſerable 

By what I ſeek, but others to make ſuch 

Ad £2 | Milton, P. L. is. 1 26. 
The Syntax, ſays Dr. Bentley, requires, make 
ſuch as ne.“ On the contrary, the Syntax neceſſarily 


requires, make ſuch as J:“ for it is not, I hope 


to make others ſuch, as to make me:” the Pronoun 
is not governed by the Verb nate, but is the Nomina- 
tive Caſe to the Verb am underſtood ; - to make others 
ſuch as 7 am,” to 
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to me:“ See, thou do it not:” that is, 
* that you would:“ * that thou doſ 7].” 

The Nominative caſe following the Aux- 
iliary, or the Verb itſelf, ſometimes ſup- 
plies the place of the Conjunction, , or 
though : as, Had he done this, he had 
eſcaped :” Charm he never ſo [8] wiſe- 
ly:” that is, „f he had done this,” 
« though he charm.” 

Some Conjunctions have their Corre- 
ſpondent Conjunctions belonging to them; 
ſo that, in the ſubſequent Member of the 
Sentence, the latter anſwers to the former : 
as, although—, yet, or nevertheleſs; whe- 
ther —, or; either—, or; neither, or nor—, 
nor; as—, as; expreſſing a Compariſon of 

[7] © But it is reaſon, the memory of their virtues 
remain to their poſterity.” Bacon, Eſſay xiv. In this, 
and many the like phraſes, the Conjunction were 
much better inſerted : ** zhat the memory, &c.“ 

[8] Never ſo—* This phraſe, ſays Mr. Johnſon, is 
juſtly accuſed of Soleciſm.“ It ſhould be, ever ſo wiſe- 
ly; that is, Sow wiſely /oever. - Beſides, a Slave 
would not have been admitted into that Society, had 
he had aver ſuch opportunities.” Bentley, Diſſert. on 

Phalaris, p. 338. ; 
| equality; 
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equality; * as white as ſnow:“ as—, ſo; 


expreſſing a Compariſon ſometimes of equa- 
lity z © as the ſtars, /o ſhall thy ſeed be;“ 
that is, equal in number: but moſt com- 
monly a Compariſon in reſpect of quality; 
« and it ſhall be, as with the people, /Þ 
with the prieſt ; as with the ſervant, /o with 
his maſter :?* “as is the good, /o is the ſin- 
ner; as the one dieth, /o dieth the other :” 
that is, in like manner: /o—;, as; with a 
Verb expreſſing a Compariſon of quality ; 
To ſee thy glory, /o as I have ſeen thee 
in the ſanctuary :” but with a Negative 
and an Adjective, a Compariſon in reſpect 
of quantity; as, Pompey had eminent 
abilities : but he was neither /o eloquent 
and politic a ſtateſman, nor / brave and 
ſkilful a general; nor was he upon the 
whole / great a man, as Cæſar:“ fo—, 
that ; expreſſing a Conſequence; &c| 9}. 


{9] I have been the more particular in noting the 
proper uſes of theſe Conjunctions; becauſe they oc- 
eur very frequently, and, as it was obſerved before of 
Connective words in general, are of great importance 
with reſpect to the clearneſs and beauty of ſtyle. I 
may add too, becauſe miſtakes in the uſe of them-are 


1 INTER- 
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InTERJECTIONS in Engliſh have no Go- 
vernment. 


very common; as it will appear by the following 
Examples. 

The Diſtributive Conjunction either is  fometimes 
improperly uſed alone, inſtead of the ſimple Diſ- 
junctive or: Can the fig-tree bear olive-berrics? 
either a vine, figs?” James ili. 12. Why beholdeſt 
thou the mote, that is in thy brother's eye; but per- 
ceiveſt not the beam, that is in thine own eye? 
Either how canſt thou ſay to thy brother, Brother, let 
me pull out the mote, that 1s in thine eye ; when thou 
thyſelf beholdeſt not the beam, that is in thine own 
eye ?“ Luke vi. 41, 42. See alſo Chap. xv. 8. and 
Phil. iii. 2 2. 

Neither 1s ſometimes ſuppoſed to be included 1 in its 
correſpondent or- 

„ Simois, zor Xanthus ſhall be wanting there.“ 

| Dryden, 

& That all the application he could make, ror the 
King's own interpoſition, could prevail with Her 
Majeſty.” Clarendon, Hiſt, Vol. III. p. 179. Some- 
times to be ſupplied by a ſubſequent Negative: His 
rule holdeth ſtill, that nature, zor the engagement of 
words, are not ſo forcible as cuſtom.” Bacon, Lſſay 
xXXix. The King zor the Queen were mot at all 
deceived.” Clarendon, Vol. II. p. 363. Theſe 
forms of expreſſion ſeem both of them equally im- 
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Though they are uſually attended with 
Nouns in the Nominative Cale, and Verbs 


Or is ſometimes uſed inſtead of zor, after neither: 
« This is another uſe, that, in my opinion, contri- 
butes rather to make a man learned than wiſe, and 
is neither capable of pleaſing the underſtanding, or 
imagination.” Addiſon, Dial. I. on Medals, 

Neither for nor: Neither in this world, zcither in 
the world to come.“ Matt. x11, 32. 

$——, as, was uſed by the Writers of the laſt cen- 
tury, to expreſs a Conſequence, inſtead of V-, that: 
Examples ; © And the third part of the ſtars was ſmit- 
ten; /o as [that] the third part of them was darkened.“ 
Rev. viii. 12. The relations are / uncertain, as 
[that] they require a great deal of examination,” 
Bacon, Nat. Hiſt. S$ as [that] it is a hard calumny 
to affirm—,” Temple. $ as [that] his thoughts 
might be ſeen.” Bentley, Diſſert. on Æſop's Fables, 
Sect. vi. © There was ſomethiny /o amiable, and yet 
ſo piercing in his looks, as [that] it inſpired me at once 
with love and terror.” Addiſon, Spect. No 63. 
„This computation being /o eaſy and trivial, as [that] 
it is a.ſhame to mention it.” Swift, Conduct of the 
Allies, © That the Spaniards were /o violently af- 
ſected to the Houſe of Auſtria, as [that] the whole 
kingdom would revolt.” Ibid, Swilt, I believe, is the 
laſt of our good writers, who has frequently uſed this 
manner of expreſſion : it ſeems improper, and is de- 
ſervedly grown obſolete. | 

As inſtead of that, in another manner; © If a man 


In 
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in the Indicative Mode; yet the Caſe and 


have that penetration of judgement, as [that] he can 
diſcern what things are to be laid open.” Bacon, 
Effay vi. It is the nature of extreme ſelf-lovers, 
as [that] they will ſet an houſe on fire, and it were 
but to roaſt their eggs.” Id. Eſſay xxiii. They 
would have given him ſuch ſatis faction in other par- 
ticulars, as [that] a full and happy peace muſt have 
enſued.” Clarendon, Vol, III. p. 214. 
J gain'd a ſon; 
And ſuch a ſon, as all men hail'd me happy.“ 

Milton, Samſ. Ag. 
„We ſhould ſufficiently weigh the objects of our 
hope ; whether they be ſuch, as [that] we may rea- 
ſonably expect from them what they propoſe in their 
fruition, and whether they are ſuch, as we are pret- 
ty ſure of attaining.” Addiſon, Spect. No 535 
„ France was then diſpoſed to conclude a peace upon 
ſuch conditions, as [that] it was not worth the life of 
a grenadier to refuſe them,” Swift, Four laſt years 
of the Queen, B. ii. 

As inſtead of the Relative that, who, or which: 
« An it had not been for a civil Gentleman, as [who] 
eame by——,” Sir J. Wittol, in . Congreve's Old 
Bachelor. The Duke had not behaved with that 
loyalty, as [with which] he ought to have done.” 
Clarendon, Vol. II. p. 460. With thoſe thoughts 
as [which] might contribute to their honour.” Ibid, 
p- 565. In the order as they lie in his Preface.” 
Middleton, Works, Vol, III. p. 8, It ought to be, 
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Mode are not influenced by them, but deter- 


either, in order, as they lie? or, in the order, in 
which they lie.“ Securing to yourſelves a ſuc- 


ceſſion of able and worthy men, as [which, or who, ] 


may adorn this place.” Atterbury, Sermons, IV, 12. 

The Relative that inſtead of as: „Such ſharp re- 
plies, hat [as] coſt him his life in a few months af- 
ter.” Clarendon, Vol. III. 'p. 179. And inſtead of 
ſuch :“ If he was truly that [ſuch a] ſcare- crow, as 
he is now commonly painted, But I wiſh I could do 
that [ſuch] juſtice to the memory of our Phrygian, 
[as] zo oblige the painters to change their pencil,” 
Bentley, Diſſert. on Aſop's Fables, Sect. x. 

The Relative wwho—, inſtead of as: There was 
no man / ſanguine, <who did not apprehend ſome ill 
conſequence from the late change.” Switt, Examiner, 
No 24. It ought to be, either, % ſanguine, as 
not to apprehend or“ There was no man, how 
ſanguine ſcever, who did not apprehend,” 

As improperly omitted: Chaucer followed na- 
ture every where; but was never /o bold [as] to go 
beyond her.” Dryden, Preface to Fables. Which 
nobody preſumes, or is % ſanguine [as] to hope.“ 
Swift, Drap. Let. v. They are /o bold [as] to pro- 
nounce—.“ Swift, Tale of a Tub, Sect. vii. I 
muſt however be /o juſt [as] to own.” Addiſon, 
Spect. No 45. That the diſcourſing on Politicks 
ſhall be looked upon as [as] dull as talking on wea- 
ther.” Addiſon, Freeholder, No 38. 

The Conjunction but inſtead of han: To truſt 


mined 
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mined by the nature of the ſentence [1]. 


in Chriſt is no more bt to acknowledge him for 
God.” 
«© They will concern the female ſex only, and import 
no more ut that ſubjection, they ſhould ordinarily be 
in, to their huſbands,” Locke. The full moon was 
no ſooner up, and fhining in all its brightneſs, 4% 
he privately opened the gate of Paradiſe.” Addiſon, 
Guardian, No 167. © This is none other 6 the 
houſe of God.” Gencſis, xxxvii. 17. 

Too——, that, improperly uſed as Correſpondent 
'Conjunttions : 4 Whoſe Characters are 00 profligate, 
that the managing of them fhould be of any conſe— 
quence.” Swift, Examiner, Ne 24, And, 70—, 
than : + You that are a ſtep higher than a Philoſo- 
pher, a Divine; yet have o much grace and wit 
an to be a Biſhop.” Pope; to Switt, Letter $0. 
So-: © It the appointing and apportioning ol 
penalties to crimes be not jo properly a conſideration 
of juſtice, but rather [as] of prudence in the Lau- 
girer.“ Tillotſon, Serm. I. 35. And to conclude 
wich an example, in which, whatever may be thought 
of the accuracy of the expreſſion, the juſtneſs of the 
obſervation will be acknowledged ; which may ſerve 
alfo as an apology for this and many of the preceding 
Notes: No errors are % trivial, ut they deſerve to 
be mended.” Pope to Steele, Letter 6. | 

[1] “Ah me!” ſeems to be a phraſe of the ſaine 
nature with © Wo is me!“; for the refolution 0i 


which ſee above, p. 169. Note. 
| PUNCT- 


Hobbes, Human Nature, Chap. xi. 11. 
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PEUNGTU&AT:O MN. 


UNCTUATION is the art of mark- 

ing in writing the ſeveral pauſes, or 
reſts, between ſentences, and the parts of 
ſentences, according to their proper quan- 
tity or proportion, as they are expreſſed in 
a juſt and accurate pronunciation. 

As the ſeveral articulate ſounds, the ſyl- 
lables and words, of which ſentences con- 
iſt, are marked by Letters; fo the reſts 
and pauſes, between ſentences and their 
parts, are marked by Points, 

But, though the ſeveral articulate ſounds 
are pretty fully and exactly marked by Let- 
ters of known and determinate power ; yet 
the ſeveral pauſes, which are uſed in a juſt 
pronunciation of diſcourſe, are very im- 
perfectly expreſſed by Points. 

For the different degrees of connexion 
between the ſeveral parts of ſentences, and 

N the 
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the different paules in a juſt pronunciation, 
which expreſs thoſe degrees of connexion 
according to their proper value, admit of 
great variety; but the whole number of 
Points, which we have to expreſs this va- 
riety, amounts only to Four. 

Hence it 1s, that we are under a neceſſity 
of expreſſing pauſes of the ſame quantity, 
on different occaſions, by different points; 
and more frequently, of expreſſing pauſes 
of different quantity by the ſame points. 

So that the doctrine of Punctuation mult 
needs be very imperfect: few preciſe rule: 
can be given, which will hold without ex. 
ception in all caſes; but much muſt be 
left to the judgement and taſte of the 
writer, 

On the other hand, if a greater number 
of marks were invented to expreſs all the 
poſſible different pauſes of pronunciation; 
the doctrine of them would be very per 
plexed and difficult, and the uſe of them 
would rather embarraſs than aſſiſt the res- 
der. 
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It remains therefore, that we be content 
1th the Rules of Punctuation, laid down 
ith as much exactneſs as the nature of the 
ſubject will admit: ſuch as may ſerve for a 
general direction, to be accommodated to 
lifferent occaſions; and to be ſupplied, 


Mty Where deficient, by the writer's judgement. 

tity, 

nts 3 The ſeveral degrees of Connexion be- 

ic Wicen Sentences, and between their princi- 

5+ Wal conſtructive parts, Rhetoricians have 

mul: onſidered under the following diſtinEtions, 

rule; the moſt obvious and remarkable: the 

LOX Weriod, Colon, Semicolon, and Comma. 

1 be The Period is the whole Sentence, com- 
cheſplete in itſelf, wanting nothing to make a 

ull and perfect ſenſe, and not connected in 

mberonſtruction with a ſubſequent Sentence. 

1 the The Colon, or Member, is a chief con- 

tion iructive part, or greater diviſion, of a Sen- 

Per- Fence, 

1 The Semicolon, or Half- member, is a 

rea- 


ls conſtructive part, or ſubdiviſion, of a 
entence or Member. 
N 2 A Sen- 
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A Sentence or Member is again ſubdi- ther, a 
vided into Commas, or Segments; which Crotche 
are the leait conſtructive parts of a Sen. ¶ preciſe 
rence or Member, in this way of conſider-ſſ or Note 
ing it; for the next ſubdiviſion would be with th 
the reſolution of it into Phraſes and Words. Muſic | 

The Grammarians have followed this hearſed 
diviſion of the Rhetoricians, and have ap- in Muſ* 
propriated to each of theſe diſtinctions it remains 


mark, or Point; which takes its name fromif the d 

the part of the Sentence, which it is em the pro 

ployed to diſtinguiſh ; as follows: be ever 
'The Period The 
The Colon 3 : Wpreſs th 
1 is thus marked | 4 reel v 
The Comma »Jtences, 


The proportional quantity, or time, o ſtructive 


the points, with reſpect to one another, meaning 
determined by the following general rule o apply 
The Period is a pauſe in quantity or dura ger the 
tion double of the Colon; the Colon ie its 
double of the Semicolon; and the Sem he degi 
colon is double of the Comma. So thferts, uf 
they are in the ſame proportion to one 2 ends, 
8 othe 
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bdi-M ther, as the Semibref, the Minim, the 
hich} Crotcher, and the Quaver, in Muſic. The 
Sen · preciſe quantity, or duration, of each Pauſe 
ider or Note cannot be defined; for that varies 
d bel with the Time; and both in Diſcourſe and 
ord; Muſic the ſame Compoſition may be re- 
this hearſed in a quicker or a flower Time: but 
e ap- in Muſic the proportion between the Notes 
is it remains ever the ſame; and in Diſcourſe, 
from if the doctrine of Punctuation were exact, 
the proportion between the Pauſes would 
be ever invariable. 
The Points then being deſigned to ex- 
: Wpreſs the Pauſes, which depend on the dif- 
I ferent degrees of connexion between Sen- 
tences, and between their principal con- 
ſtructive parts; in order to underitand the 
meaning of the Points, and to know how 
to apply them properly, we muſt conſi- 
der the nature of a Sentence, as divided 
into its principal conſtructive parts; and 
ne degrees of connexion -between thoſe 


o thhhparts, upon which ſuch diviſion of it de- 
dends. 
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To begin with the leaſt of theſe principal 
conſtructive parts, the Comma. In orde 
the, more clearly to determine the prope 
application of the Point which marks it 
we mult diſtinguiſh between an Imperfet 
Phraſe, a Simple Sentence, and a Com 
pounded Sentence. A 

An Imperfect Phraſe contains no aſſer 
tion, or does not amount to a Propoſitis 
or Sentence. 

A Simple Sentence has but one Subjed 
and one anite Verb. 

A Compounded Sentence has more tha 
one Subject, or one finite Verb, either ex 
preſſed or underſtood; or it conſiſts of twoo 
more ſimple Sentences connected together. 

In a Sentence the Subject and the Ver 
may be each of them accompanied with f- 
veral Adjuncts; as the Object, the End 
the Circumſtances of Time, Place, Man 
ner, and the like: and the Subject or Ver 
may be either immediately connected wit 
them, or mediately; that i is, by being co 
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nected with ſome thing, which is connected 
with ſome other; and ſo on. 

If the ſeveral Adjuncts affect the Sub- 
ject or the Verb in a different manner, they 
are only ſo many Imperfect Phraſes; and 
the Sentence is Simple. 

A Simple Sentence admits of no Point, 
by which it may be divided, or diſtinguiſhed 
into parts. | 

If the ſeveral Adjuncts affect the Sub- 
ject or the Verb in the ſame manner, they 
may be reſolved into ſo many Simple Sen- 
tences : the Sentence then becomes Com- 
pounded, and it muſt be divided into its 
parts by Points, 

For, if there are ſeveral Subjects belong- 
ing in the ſame manner to one Verb, or 
ſeveral Verbs belonging in the ſame man- 
ner to one Subject, the Subjects and Verbs 
are ſtill to be accounted equal in number: 
for every Verb muſt have its Subject, and 
every Subject its Verb; and every one of 
the Subjects, or Verbs, ſhould or may have 
its point of diſtinction. 

| N 4 Examples 
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Examples : 


The paſſion for praiſe produces excel. 
lent effects in women of ſenſe,” Addilon, 
Spect. N* 73. In this Sentence paſſion is 
the Subject, and produces the Verb: each 
of which is accompanied and connected 
with its Adjuncts. The Subject is not 
paſſion in general, but a particular paſſion 
determined by its Adjunct of Specification, 
as we may call it; the paſſion for praiſe, 
So likewiſe the Verb 1s immediately con- 
nected with its object, excellent effefts ; and 


mediately, that is, by the intervention of 


the word effef7s, with women, the Subject 
in which theſe effects are produced ; which 


again is connected with its Adjunct of 


Specification; for it is not meaned of wo- 
men in general, but of women of ſenſe only. 
Laſtly, it is to be obſerved, that the Verb 
is connected with each of theſe ſeveral Ad- 


juncts in a different manner; namely, with 


Hels as the object; with women, as the 
I | ſubject 
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ſubject of them; with ſerſe, as the quality 
or characteriſtic or thoſe women. The 
Adjuncts therefore are only ſo many im- 


perfect Phraſes; the Sentence is a Simple 


Sentence, and admits of no Point, by which 
it may be diſtinguiſhed into parts. 

* The paſſion for praiſe, which is ſo very 
vehement in the fair ſex, produces excel- 
lent effects in women of ſenſe.” Here a 
new Verb 1s introduced, accompanied with 
Adjuncts of its own; and the Subject is 
repeated by the Relative Pronoun wwh:ch. 
It now becomes a Compounded Sentence, 
made up of two Simple Sentences, one of 
which 1s inſerted in the middle of the other ; 
it muſt therefore be diſtinguiſhed into its 
component parts by a Point placed on each 
ſide of the additional Sentence, 

„How many inſtances have we [in the 


fair ſex] of chaſtity, fidelity, devotion ! 
How many Ladies diſtinguiſh themſelves 
by the education of their children, care of 


their families, and love of their huſbands ; 
which are the great qualities and atchieve- 
ments 


3 — — 
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ments of womankind : as the making of 
war, the carrying on of traffick, the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, are thoſe by which 
men grow famous, and get themſelves a 
name!“ Ibid. | 

In the firſt of theſe two Sentences, the 
Adjuncts cheſtity, fidelity, devotion, are con- 
nected with the Verb by the word inſtances 
in the ſame manner, and in effect make fo 
many diſtinct Sentences : © how many in- 
ſtances have we of chaſtity ! how many in- 
ſtances have we of fidelity! how many in- 
ſtances have we of devotion ! They muſt 
therefore be ſeparated from one another by 
a Point. The ſame may be ſaid of the Ad- 
juncts * education of their children, &c,“ 
in the former part of the next Sentence : 
as likewiſe of the ſeveral Subjects, © the 
making of war, &c,” in the latter part; 
which have in effect each their Verb; for 
each of theſe “ is an atchievement by which 
men grow famous.“ N 

As Sentences themſelves are divided into 
Simple and Compounded, ſo the Members 
| of 


«T 
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of Sentences may be divided likewiſe into 
Simple and Compounded Members: for 
whole Sentences, whether Simple or Com- 
pounded, may become Members of other 
Sentences by means of ſome additional con- 
nexion. | | 

Simple Members of Sentences cloſely | 
connected together in one Compounded 
member, or ſentence, are diſtinguiſhed or 
ſeparated by a Comma: as in the forego- 
ing examples. 

So likewiſe, the Caſe Abſolute; Nouns a 
in Appoſition, when conſiſting of many | 
terms; the Participle with ſomething de- 
- pending on it; are to be diſtinguiſhed by 
the Comma : for they.may be reſolved into 


Simple Members. Ay 
e When an addreſs is made to a perſon, 1 
j the Noun, anſwering to the Vocative Caſe | : 
y in Latin, is diſtinguiſhed by a Comma. is. 
1 | i 
Examples : = 
This ſaid, He form'd thee, Adam; thee, Oman, 
ö Duſt of the ground.“ | 


— 2 — 
r K 2 
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« Now morn, her roſy ſteps in tr eaſtern clime 
- Advancing, ſow'd the earth with orient pearl.” 
Milton, 


Two Nouns, or two Adjectives, connect- 

ed by a ſingle Copulative or Disjunctive, 
are not ſeparated by a Point: but when 
there are more than two, or where the Con- 
junction is underſtood, they muſt be diſ- 
tinguiſhed by a Comma. 
Simple Members connected by Relatives, 
and Comparatives, are for the moſt part 
diſtinguiſhed by a Comma: but when the 
Members are ſhort in Comparative Sen— 
tences; and when two Members are cloſely 
connected by a Relative, reſtraining the ge- 
neral notion of the Antecedent to a parti- 
cular ſenſe; the pauſe becomes almoſt in- 
ſenſible, and the Comma is better omitted. 


Examples: 


«© Raptures, tranſports, and extaſies are 
the rewards which they confer: ſighs and 
tears, prayers and broken hearts, are the 

offerings 
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© offerings which are paid to them,” Addi- 
: ſon, ibid. 


« Gods partial, changeful, paſſionate, unjuſt ; 


E Whoſe attributes were rage, revenge, or luſt.” 
Pope. 

Cy 

n What is ſweeter than honey? and what 

1. is ſtronger than a lion?“ 

U A circumſtance of importance, though 
no more than an Imperfect Pbraſe, may be 

A ſet off with a Comma on each ſide, to give 

t it greater force and diſtinction. 

: 

; Example: 

s « The principle may be defective or 


faulty; but the conſequences it produces p 
are ſo good, that, for the benefit of man- 
kind, it ought not to be extinguiſhed,” 
Addiſon, ibid. f 


A Member of a Sentence, whether Simple C 
or Compounded, that requires a greater | 
pauſe than a Comma, yet does not of itſelf 
make a complete Sentence, but is followed 


by 
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by ſomething cloſely depending on it, may 
be diſtinguiſhed by a Semicolon, 


Example : 


« But as this paſſion for admiration, 
when it works according to reaſon, im- 
proves the beautiful part of our ſpecies 
in every thing that is laudable; ſo nothing 
is more deſtructive to them, when it is go- 
verned by vanity and folly.“ Addiſon, 
ibid. 

Here the whole Sentence is divided into 
two parts by the Semicolon; each of which 
parts is a Compounded Member, divided 
into its Simple Members by the Comma. 


A Member of a Sentence, whether Sim- 
ple or Compounded, which of itſelf would 
make a complete Sentence, and ſo requires 


a greater pauſe than a Semicolon, yet is 


followed by an additional part making a 
more full and perfect Senſe, may be diſ- 
tinguiſned by a Colon, | 
Example : 
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Example: 


© Were all books reduced to their 
quinteſſence, many a bulky author would 
make his appearance in a penny paper: 


there would be ſcarce any ſuch thing in na- 


ture as a folio: the works of an age would 
be contained on a few ſhelves: not to men- 
tion millions of volumes, that would be ut- 
terly annihilated,” Addiſon, Spect. Ne 
124. 

Here the whole Sentence is divided into 
four parts by Colons: the firſt and laſt of 
which are Compounded Members, each 
divided by a Comma; the ſecond and third 
are Simple Members. 

When a Semicolon has preceded, and a 
greater pauſe is ſtill neceſſary; a Colon may 
be employed, though the Sentence be in- 
complete. | 


The Colon is alſo commonly uſed, when 


an Example, or a Speech, is introduced. 
When 


— — — 
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When a Sentence is ſo far perfectly finiſh- 
ed, as not to be connected in conſtruction 
with the following Sentence, it is marked 
with a Period. 


In all caſes, the proportion of the ſe— 
veral Points in reſpect to one another is 
rather to be regarded, than their ſuppoſed 
preciſe quantity, or proper office, when 
taken ſeparately. 


Beſide the Points which mark the pauſes 
in diſcourſe, there are others which denote 
a different modulation of the voice in cor- 
reſpondence with the ſenſe. Theſe are 


The Interrogation Point, FEEL ? 
The Exclamation Point, Ld 
() 


The Parentheſis, 

The Interrogation and Exclamation Points 
are ſufficiently explained by their names : 
they are indeterminate as to their quantity 


or time, and may be equivalent in that re- 
ſpect 
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ſpect to a Semicolon, a Colon, or a Period, 
as the ſenſe requires. They mark an Ele- 
vation of the voice. 

The Parentheſis incloſes in the body of 
a Sentence a member inſerted into it, which 
is neither neceſſary to the Senſe, nor at all 
affects the Conſtruction. It marks a mo- 
derate Depreſſion of the voice, with a pauſe 


greater than a Comma. 


* A PRAXIS. 


A210 INTRODUOTION T6 


R 


Or EXJAMPLE of Grammatical 
Reſolution. 


1. JN the fifteenth year of the reign of 
Tiberius Czfar, Pontius Pilate being 
governour of Judea, the word of God came 


unto John, the ſon of Zacharias, in the 
wilderneſs. 


2. And he came into all the country 
about Jordan, preaching the baptiſm of re- 
pentance for the remiſſion of ſins. 


3. And the ſame John had his raiment 
of camel's hair, and a leathern girdle about 


his loins; and his meat was locuſts and 
wild honey. 


4. Then aid he to the multitude, that 


came forth. to be baptized of him: O ge- 


neration 
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neration of vipers, who hath warned you to 
flee from the wrath to come? Bring forth 
therefore fruits meet for repentance. 


5. And as all men muſed in their hearts 
of John, whether he were the Chriſt, or 
not; John anſwered, ſaying unto them all: 
indeed baptize you with water; but one 
mightier than I cometh, the latchet of 
whoſe ſhoes I am not worthy to unlooſe: 
he ſhall baptize you with THE Holy Ghoſt 
and with fire. 


6. Now when all the people were bap- 
tized, it came to pals; that, Jeſus alſo be- 
ing baptized and praying, the heaven was 
opened, and the Holy Ghoſt deſcended in 
a bodily ſhape, like a dove, upon him; 
and lo! a voice from heaven ſaying : This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleaſed, u. 


1. In is a Prepoſition; the, the Defifiite 
Article; . fifteenth, an Adjective; : year, a 
O 2 Subſtan- 
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Subſtantive, or Noun, in the Objective 
Caſe, governed by the Prepoſition in; of, 
a Prepoſition; the reign, a Subſtantive, 
Objective Caſe, governed by the Prepo- 
ſition 7; Tiberius Ceſar, both Subſtan- 
tives, Proper Names, Government and Caſe 
as before ; Pontius Pilate, Proper Names : 
being, the Preſent Participle of the Verb 
Neuter to be; governour, a Subſtantive ; of 
Judea, a Proper Name, Government and 
Caſe as before; Pontius Pilate being g0- 
vernour, is the Caſe Abſolute; that is, the 
Nominative Caſe with a Participle without 
a Verb following and agreeing with it; the 
meaning 1s the ſame as, when Pilate was 
governour; the word, a Subſtantive; of 
God, a Subſtantive, Objective Caſe, go- 
verned by the Prepoſition /; came, a Verb 
Neuter, Indicative Mode, Paſt Time, third 
Perſon Singular Number, agreeing with the 
Nominative Caſe word; unto, a Prepo- 
ſition; John, a Proper Name; the ſon, a 
Subſtantive, put in Appoſition to John; 
that is, in the ſame Caſe, governed by the 

2 ſame 
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ſame Prepoſition unto ; of Zacharias, a Pro- 
per Name; in, a Prepoſition; the wilder- 
neſs, a Subſtantive, Government and Cale 
as before. 

2. And, a Conjunction Copulative; he, a 
Pronoun, third Perſon Singular, Maſculine 
Gender, Nominative Caſe, ftanding for 
John; came, as before; into, a Prepoſition; 
all, an Adjective ; the country, a Subſtan- 
tive; about, a Prepoſition; Jordan, a Pro- 
per Name; Objective Caſes, governed by 
their Prepoſitions; preaching, the Preſent 
Participle of the Verb Active zo preach, 
joined like an Adjective to the Pronoun be ; 
the baptiſm, a Subſtantive in the Objective 
Caſe following the Verb Active preaching, 
and governed by it; of repentance, a Subſt. 
Government and Caſe as before; for, a 
Prep. the remiſſion of fins, Subſtantives, the 
lattes in the Plural Number, Government 
and Caſe as before. 

3. And, (b. that is, as before; the ſame, 
an Adjective; Jobn, (b.) had, a Verb Ac- 
tive, Indicative Mode, Paſt Time, third 

O 3 Perſon 
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Perſon Singular agreeing with the Nomina- 


tive Caſe John; his, a Pronoun, third Per- 


ſon Singular, Poſſeſſive Cafe: raiment, a 
Subſtantive in the Objective Caſe, follow- 
= the Verb Active had, and governed by 

of camels, a Subſtantive, Poſſeſſive 
3 hair, Subſtantive, Objective Cale, 
governed by the Prepoſition of, the fame 
as, of the hair of a camel; and, (b.) a, the 
Indefinite Article; /2aibern, an Adj. girdle, 
a Subſt. about, (b.) his, (b.) loins, Subſt. 
plural Number, Objective Caſe, governed 
by the Prepoſition about ; and his, (b.) 
meat, Subſt, was, Indicative Mode, Paſt 
Time, third Perfon Singular of the Verb 
Neuter te be; locuſts, Subſtantive, Plural 
Number, Nominative Caſe after the Verb 
cas; and, (b.) wild, Adjective; honey, 
Subſtantive, the ſame Cale, 

4. Then, an Adverb; ſaid, a Verb Ac- 
tive, Paſt Time, third Perſon Singular 
agreeing with the Nominative Caſe He, 
(b.) zo, a Prep. the multitude, Subſt. Ob- 
jective Cale, governed by the Prep. 70; 

| that. 
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that, a Relative Pronoun, its Antecedent 
is the multitude; came, (b.) forth, an Ad- 
verb; to, a Prep. and before a Verb the 
ſign of the Infinitive Mode; be baptized, 
a Verb Paſſive, made of the Participle 
Paſſive of the Verb zo baptize, and the 
Auxiliary Verb zo be, in the Infinitive 
Mode; of him, Pronoun, third Perſon 
Sing. ſtanding for John, in the Objective 
Caſe governed by the Prep. of; O, an 
Interjection; generation, Subſt. Nomina- 
tive Caſe; of Vipers, Subſt, Plural Num- 
ber, Objective Caſe, governed by the Prep. 
of ; who, an Interrogative Pronoun ; hath 


warned, a Verb Active, Preſent Perfect 


Time, made of the Perfect Participle 
warned and the Auxiliary Verb hath, third 
Perſon Singular, agreeing with the Nomi— 
native Caſe who; you, Pronoun, ſecond 
Perſon plural, Objective Caſe, following 
the Verb Active warned, and governed by 


it; 4% flee, Verb Neuter, Infinitive Mode; 
from, a Prep. the wrath, Subſt. Objective 


Caſe, governed by the Prep. from; to 
O 4 come, 


= 4” > 1-96. ae " 2 2 
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come, Verb Neuter, Infinitive Mode ; bring, 
Verb Active, Imperative Mode, ſecond 
Perſon plural, agreeing with the Nomi- 


native Caſe ye underſtood; as if it were, 


| bring ye; forth, an Adverb; therefore, a 
Conjunction; Fruits, a Subſt. Plural, Ob- 
jective Caſe, following the Verb Active 
bring, and governed by it; meet, an Ad- 
jective, joined to fruits, but placed after 
it, becauſe it has ſomething depending on 
it; for repentance, a Subſtantive governed 
by a Prepoſition, as before. 

5. And, (b.) as, a Conjunction; all, 
(b.) men, Subſt. plural Number; muſed, 
a Verb Active, Paſt Time, third Perſon 
Plural, agreeing with the Nominative Caſe 
men; in, (b.) their, a Pronominal Ad- 
jective, from the Pronoun they; hearts, 
Subſt, plural Number, Objective Caſe go- 
verned by the Prep. in; of Jobn, (b.) 
whether, a Conjunction; be, (b.) were, 
Subjunctive Mode, governed by the Con- 
junction whether, Paſt Time, third Per- 
lon Sing. of the Verb 4% be, agreeing with 
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the Nominative Caſe he; the Chriſt, 
Subſt. Nominative Cale after Verb were; 
or, a Disjunctive Conjunction, correſpond- 
ing to the preceding Conjunction whe- 
ther; not, an Adverb; Jebn, (b.) an- 
ſwered, a Verb Active, Indicative Mode, 
Paſt Time, third Perſon Sing. agreeing 
with the Nominative Cafe John; ſaying, 
Preſent Participle of the Verb Active 70 
ſay, joined to the Subſtantive John; unto, 
(b.) them, a Pronoun, third Perſon Plural, 
Objective Caſe governed by the Prepo- 
ſition unto; all, (b.) J. Pronoun, firſt 
Perſon Singular; indeed, an Adverb; bap- 
tize, a Verb Active, Indicative Mode, 
Preſent Time, firſt Perſon Singular, agree- 
ing with the Nominative Caſe J; you, 
Pronoun, ſecond Perſon Plural, Objective 
Caſe, following the Verb Active baptize, 
and governed by it; with, a Prep. water, 
Subſt. Objective Caſe, governed by the 
Prepoſition with; but, a Disjunctive Con- 


junction; one, a Pronoun, ſtanding for. 


jome Perſon not mentioned by name; 
migbtier, 
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mightier, an Adjective in the Comparative 
Degree, from the Poſitive mighty; than, 
a Conjunction, uſed after a Comparative 
word; J, (b.) the Verb am being under- 
ſtood ; that is, than I am; cometh, a Verb 
Neuter, Indicative Mode, Preſent Time, 
third Perſon Sing. agreeing with the No- 
minative Caſe one; the latchet, Subſt. of, 
(b.) whoſe, Pronoun Relative, one being 
the Antecedent to it, in the Poſſeſſive 
Caſe; ſhoes, Subſt. Plural, Objective Caſe, 
governed by the Prepoſition of; I, (b.) 
am, Indicative Mode, Preſent Time, firſt 
Perſon Sing. of the Verb 1% be, agreeing 
with the Nominative Caſe 1; not, (b.) 
worthy, an Adjective; zo unlooſe, a Verb 
Active, in the Infinitive Mode, governing 
the Subſtantive /azchet, in the Objective 
Caſe; be, (b.) Mall baptixe, a Verb Active, 
Indicative Mode, Future Time, made by 
the Auxiliary all, third Perſon Sing. 
agreeing with the Nominative Caſe He; 
you (b.) with the, (b.) Holy, an Adjective; 
Ghoſt, a Subſt, and with (b.) fire, a Sub- 
ſtantive; 
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ſtantive; this and the former both in the 
Objective Cale governed by the Prep. 
with. 

6. Now, an Adverb; when, a Con- 


junction; all, (b.) ihe prople, a Subſt. 


were bapiized, a Verb Paſiive, made of the 
Auxiliary Verb t be joined with the Par- 
ticiple Paſſive of the Verb zo baptize, Indi- 


cative Mode, Paſt Time, third Perſon 


Plural, agreeing with the Nominative Caſe 
Singular people, being a Noun of Multi- 
tude; it, Pronoun, third Perſon Singular, 
Neuter Gender, Nominative Caſe ; came, 


(b.) 74 paſs, Verb Neuter, Infinitive Mode; 


that, a Conjunction; Jeſus, a proper Name; 
alſo, an Adverb; being, Preſent Participle 
of the Verb t e; bapiized, Participle Pal- 


five of the Verb 7o baptize; and, (b.) pray- 


ing, Preſent Participle of the Verb Neu- 
ter to pray; Jeſus being baptized and pray- 
ing is the Cale Abſolute, as before; the 
heaven, Subſtantive; was opened, Verb 


. Paſſive, Indicative Mode, Paſt Time, third 
Perſon Singular, agreeing with the Nomi- 


native 
3 
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native Caſe heaven, the Auxiliary Verb 
to be being joined to the Participle Pal- 
ſive, as before; and the Holy Ghoſt, (b.) 
deſcended, Verb Neuter, Indicative Mode, 
Palt Time, third Perſon Singular, agree- 
ing with the Nominative Caſe Gheſt , in 
a, (b.) bodily, an Adjective; ſhape, a Sub- 
ſtantive, Objective Caſe, governed by the 
Prepoſition in; like, an Adjective; à dove, 
a Subſtantive, Objective Caſe, the Pre- 
poſition % being underſtood, that is, like 
to 4 dove; upon, Prepoſition; im, Pro- 
noun, third Perſon Singular, Objective 
Caſe governed by the Prepoſition «pon ; 
and, (b.) lo, an Interjection; à voice, Sub- 
ſtantive, Nominative Caſe, here was being 
underſtood; that is, here was a voice: 
from, Prepoſition; heaven, Subſtantive, 
Objective Caſe; (b.) ſaying, (b.) this, a 
Pronominal Adjective, perſon being un— 
derſtood; is, Indicative Mode, Preſent 
Time, of the Verb t be, third Perſon 
Singular, agreeing with the Nominative 
(Caſe this; my, a Pronominal Adjective ; 
| beloved, 
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beloved, an Adjective ; Son, a Subſtantive, 
Nominative Caſe after the Verb 7s; ix, 
(b.) whom, Pronoun Relative, Objective 
Caſe governed by the Prepoſition 7x, the 
Subſtantive Son being its Antecedent; 7 
am, (b.) well, an Adverb; pleaſed, the 
Paſſive Participle of the Verb zo pleaſe, 
making with the Auxiliary Verb am a Paſ- 
ſive Verb, in the Indicative Mode, Preſent 
Time, firſt Perſon Singular, agreeing with 
the Nominative Cale J. 
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Pall-mall; and T. CADELL, in the Strand. 


E Sacra Poeſi Hebræorum: Prælectiones Acade- 


micæ, Oxonii habitæ, a Roberto Lowth, A. M. 
nunc Epiſcopo Oxonienſi. 


Johannis Davidis Michaelis, Philoſ. Proſeſſ. Ord. et 
Societatis Regiæ Scientiarum Goettingenſis Collegæ, in 
Roberti Lowth Prælectiones de facra Poeſi Hebræorum 


Notæ et Epimetra; ex Goettingenſi editione Prælec- 
tionum. 


The Life of William of Wykeham, Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter; collected from Records, Regiſters, MSS. and 
other authentic Evidences, by Robert Lowth, D. D. 


A Letter to the Right Reverend Author of the 
Divine Legation of Moſes demonſtrated ; in anſwer 
to an Appendix to the Fifth Volume of that Work ; 
With an Appendix, containing a former Literary Cor- 


reſpondence : by a late Profeſivr in the Univerſity of 
Oxford. The 4th Edition. 


A larger Conſutation of Biſhop Hare's Syſtem of 
Hebrew Metre : In a Letter to the Rev. Dr. Edwards, 
in anſwer to his Latin Epiſtle, 


